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INTERVIEW: 

JOAN 

VINGE 

by Robert Frazier 


THRUST : You used to write poetry; how fax hack do 

your roots in written expression go? 

VINGE : I guess you could say that they go back 
before I was three years old in a sense. My 
mother discovered that I was "making up 
stories" to put myself to sleep. My friends 
and I used to write stories together in grade 
school. I used to illustrate the stories, too; 
my ambition was to become an artist. After I 
discovered Science Fiction, I started to write 
it; but I rarely, if ever, finished anything 
or showed them to anyone. I began writing poetry 
in high school, and continued in college; but 
then my inspiration seemed to dry up. At about 
the same time, my ability to draw did also — 
as a direct result of confrontations with 
incredibly insensative art teachers. About 
all I had left was my prose writing, and I kept 
that very private. I never considered my 
writing seriously until after I was married, 
when Vemor urged me to really work at it. If 
it had not been for him telling me I had 
potential, I would probably never have sent 
anything out. 

THRUST : Any chance you might take these up again? 

VINGE i Since I have started going to conventions 
and viewing the art shows, I have gotten 
excited about doing art kiyself, again. Right 
now my "artistic coordination" is shot, my 
hand can't do what my mind wants it to. I have 
begun taking some art classes here, in New 
York, so I hope to get my hand in again and 
start doing some serious drawing and painting. 

I would love to be able to illustrate my own 
stories some day. 

THRUST : How much of the real Joan shows through the 
fiction? Do past memories or experiences 
surface in your work; for example: a 
traumatic encounter in your youth? 

VINGE : I think a fair amount of the Real Me 

does go into my writing. Since I tend to get 
very involved personally in what I write, the 
stories reflect a lot of my own attitudes and 
values, and so do the characters. Past 
memoirs and experiences definitely play a part 
too. The adage about "write what you know" 
seems like a contradiction in terms when 
you're writing science fiction; but if you 
can work in real-life experiences in altered 
form, it gives the fantastic elements more 
believability. Just offhand, a couple of 
examples are the incident in "To Bell the Cat" 
when Jary releases the alien trogs and then 
claims they got away by accident (though I 
got away with the lie when I set free some 
fireflies my friends were going to make into 
goulash)i and the villain in "Media Man", 
who is based on someone Vemor and I once 
spent a very unpleasant evening with. 

THRUST : How much of an influence does your 
anthropological background and knowledge 
have on your work? 

VINGE : Anthropology does play a large part in 
my writing. It shares a great deal in 
common with science fiction generally — 
they both show you new ways of looking at the 
world and your own individual perception of it. 

I frequently take inspiration frcm the various 
cultures that exist on earth, when I am 
creating new societies on other worlds or 
in the future. I also use the basic format 
of an ethnography to "build" the world I am 
creating in an orderly manner, before I 
actually start to write. Anthropology gives 
you an entire mind-set that is very conducive 
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to creating alien societies from the ground up; 
you are already aware of the incredible com¬ 
plexity you have to cope with when you tackle 
the job. I think that virtually every story 
I have written reflects an anthropological 
bias to my world shaping. "Eyes of Amber" 
definitely does — the scenes that are on 
Titan. 

THRlET i Could you do a brief reconstruction from 
memory on how "Eyes of Amber" came about? 

VINGE i It is interesting that you happened to 
pick that story. It was put together in a 
very distinctive way, and not a way that was 
characteristic of how stories usually grow 
for me. Ben Bova asked if I would do the 
lead story for his women's issue of Analog 
(June 1977), and told me that I had about a 
month to write it. That panicked me, because 
generally I write very slowly, and I did not 
even have a story plot in mind. So I went to 
my "Idea box" — I make a point of collecting 
ideas in one place, because frequently any 
one idea that you come up with is not enough 
for a whole piece of fiction. If you have all 
your ideas together, where you can spread them 
out and let them interact, you can s ometimes 
feel a story growing out of the "vibrations". 

That is what I did with "Eyes of Amber" — 

I started with a basic idea about human-alien 
relationships inspired by a book I had read 
about an Indian man and a wolf. To that I 
added part of a dream I had about a female 
assassin, midieval, and elements of a Buffy 
St. Marie song. I frequently get inspired by 
music. Vemor suggested setting it on Titan, 
a moon of Saturn that might have the potential 
for developing some kind of life. Once I had 
the basic elements, I was able to beat a plot 
into shape, and then I sat down to write like 
crazy. I did nothing else for a month. I was 
very pleased, and relieved, that I got the 
story finished on time. But after I finished 

I felt estranged from it; I think that by 
writing it that quickly, I did not really get 
a chance to know it well. I was quite sur¬ 
prised when it was nominated for a Hugo) and 
moreso when it won. I guess it was determined 
to make me like it. 

THRUST i If "Eyes of Amber" was different, how about 
"The Crystal Ship"? 

VINGE 1 I think "The Crystal Ship" is probably a 
more interesting story, as far as my writing 
it. Its roots lie in the Doors' song of the 
same name, which fascinated me when it appeared 

II or 12 years ago. At the time I formed an 
sf idea around it, although it was more of an 
adventure story ( not the one I finally came to 
write. The idea lay in my head for a long 
time, until I began to write seriously. When 
I decided to tackle the plot, I felt that I 
wanted to do something deeper with the song's 
potential) so I reworked it into a rather down- 
beat thing. Perhaps because, in part, I was 

in a down period personally. I wanted to do 
something about the relationship of life and 
death, reality and illusion. I think I succeeded 
in what I wanted to do, but it was the most 
difficult story I have written. That is partly 
due to the character Moon Shadow, who essentially 
took over the story. Characters sometimes 
assert themselves in ways you don't anticipate 
at all. As a result, the story became much 
longer, and wound up with dual centers of 
focus. It was more ambiguous than I in¬ 
tended) many readers wonder whether the 


heroine ever returned. I hope I have 
remedied that in the version of "Crystal 
Ship" that has appeared in my story 
collection. 

THRUST : Do you prefer the steamrolling adventure 
which gathers speed to a climax, as you re¬ 
cently did with the novel THE OUTCASTS OF 
HEAVEN BELT and "Fireship" in Analog . or do 
you prefer the steady paced, layered char¬ 
acter study, as you did earlier with "Tin 
Soldier" and "Mother and Child" in Orbit ? 

VINGE : When it comes right down to it, I suppose 
I prefer the deeper sort of story, with 
emphasis on characters relating individually 
to alien experiences. I take them more 
seriously, and look back on them with more 
pride. But on the other hand, I really enjoy 
a good, straightforward adventure — like an 
Andre Norton. I tend to write the kind of 
story I like to read, and since I do like to 
read about real people, I hope that even the 
characters in my basic adventures have depth. 

At present I am still experimenting 
with various different kinds of stories: 
light or serious, "hard" science or social 
science; in various writing styles. I 
think I would get bored if I' always wrote 
the same kind of fiction. 

THRUST : Depth and difference in adventure prose) 

I especially see that in THE OUTCASTS...piece. 

Do you see yourself working more at re¬ 
vitalizing accessible sf territory, or do you 
hanker to sail uncharted seas? 

VINGE > I see myself doing both. When you con¬ 
sider that the expression "There's nothing new 
under the sun” is at least 3,000 years old, 
you realize how difficult it is to always go 
"where no man (or woman) has gone before". 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

SF by JOAN VINGE 

"Tin Soldier", Orbit 14 , Danon Knight, Editor, 1974; 
reprinted in Eyes of Amber , Signet, 1979. 

"Mother and Child", Orbit 16 , Danon Knight, Editor, 

1975; reprinted in Fireship , Dell, 1978. 

"The Crystal Ship", The Crystal Ship , Robert Silverberg, 
editor, 1976; reprinted in Eyes of Amber, Signet, 
1979. 

"Media Man", Analog, October 1976; reprinted in Eyes of 
Amber , Signet, 1979; expanded as "Legacy", Binary 
Stars #4 , Doll, 1970. 

"Eyes of Amber", Analog, June 1977; reprinted in Eyes 
of Amber , Signet, 1079. 

"To Bell the Cat", Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine, Summer, 
1077; reprinted in Eyes of Amber , Signet, 1979. 

The Outcasts of Heaven Belt , Ano.log (serial), February- 
April, 1078; Signet, 1970. 

"Phoenix in the Ashes", Millenial Women, Virginia Kidd, 
editor, 1978. 

"Fireship", Analog, December, 1977; reprinted in 
Fireship , Dell, 1978. 

"Fool's Gold", Galileo, January, 1980; expanded as 
"Legacy" in Binary Stars #4 , Dell, 1979. 

The Snot.' Queen , QuanturVDial, 1080. 
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Sometimes I get some very exciting ideas from 
reading someone else's work, and then thinking: 
Well, I would have done it this way. 

THRUST : "View from a Height" is the first short 
story I can recall seeing of yours, Joan; do 
you have trouble holding a story down to a 
short length? 

VINCE : I guess I do. I think the short form 
really is one of the hardest to master 
successfully. Many short stories that seem 
effective are really quite superficial when 
you look at them critically. Frequently it 
is just the 0. Henry twist ending that makes 
you remember them. Ursula Le Guin's "The 
Day Before the Revolution", on the other hand, 
shows how a skilled writer can create real 
people, background and mood in under 7,500 
words. A good short story comes close to 
being a poem; both forms require great dis¬ 
cipline and confidence to accomplish. 

THRUST : Or perhaps it is because short prose 
necessarily leaves out background, are by 
nature somewhat flat. Your gift includes the 
ability to make material in your stories round; 
you are stylistically a realist. If you were, 
let's imagine, plotting a surreal landscape 
and situation, I picture you working at des¬ 
cribing things concretely, at generating a 
sense of wonder; as opposed to writing it in 
a surreal prose form . Do directly exper¬ 
imental fiction forms attract you as a writer? 

VINGE i Yes, I'm interested in stream-of-con¬ 
sciousness and expressionist stylesi which 
are in their way very much a part of poetry and 
poetic prose. In the middle of "Media Man", 
which is try and large one of my most straight¬ 
forward prose jobs, there is a scene where the 
protagonist is drugged; I intentionally wrote 
in a stream-of-consciousness, dreamlike way. 
Generally, though, I like the challenge of 
making something tangible and accessible to 
the reader, hopefully without losing the 
surreal quality that the image produces in 
my mind. I feel that a certain amount of 
so-called surreal prose is nothing but a 
smokescreen for someone who really has little 
to say. In the same way that a certain amount 
of modem art is really nothing but an in¬ 
dulgence in the self. Not all, by any means, 
but some...I like the G. K. Chesterson quote: 
"Art, like morality, consists in drawing the 
line somewhere." 

THRUST : You have sold a second novel called THE 
SNOW QUEEN. The image that title conjures 
up is: a Kay Nielson illustration of a tall, 
thin, pale skinned, Nordic woman. Is this one 
a new direction for you into fantasy? 

VINGE : No, actually the book is not a fantasy, 
although it has its roots in fantasy. My 
original inspiration, Anderson's "The Snow 
Queen”, caught my fancy since most of the 
main, active characters were female. Most 
fairy tales are really degenerate mythology, 
particularly Earth Mother/vegetation cult 
mythologies, yet they invariably have a pat¬ 
riarchal overlay of handsome princes. There 
are men in it, and certainly in my novel, but 
the women really get into the action for a 
change. 

Since I was also interested in goddess 
mythology, I read THE WHITE GODDESS by 
Robert Graves. It is a fascinating study of 
myth origins, and it fit in perfectly! so as 
a result there is a wealth of symbolism and 


influence from the Grave's work underlying 
THE SNOW QUEEN. First and foremost, though, 
it really is science fiction, and I hope it 
reads as such for people who do not care for 
myths; and that it can be read on several levels 
by those who enjoy myth and fantasy as well. 
Actually the heroine of THE SNOW QUEEN is an 
ethereal, pale sort, more to mind like her 
Edmund Dulac portrait; but she is also as 
strong and relentless as ice, and two diff¬ 
erent people, or dozens. 

THRUST : This is, then, another of your futures 

which is "beyond equality", to allude to the 
premise behind McIntyre's anthology, in which 
reasonably competent women and reasonably in¬ 
competent men eat at the same table. Do you 
consciously create these? 

VINGE : It is really important to me that I create 
characters who are identifiable to the present 
day reader, and hopefully sympathetic) who 
are also functioning as equals — men and 
women, young and old, from all ethnic back¬ 
grounds including alien ones. Reading es¬ 
pecially sf, has always had great effect on 
how I see myself and the world; as a result, 

I find myself hoping that my work will influence 
some other reader somewhere', make them more 
tolerant and understanding of things they do 
not know how to deal with. Particularly I 
wish to make more women aware of their 
possibly futures; and men better able to feel 
that it is right for women to be reasonably 
coupetent and themselves reasonably in¬ 
competent. We are all human beings. 

Recently I read "View from a Height", 
which is about a woman coping with alone with 
a great responsibility, on the radio, 2 A.M. 
live, here in Mew York. It still got some 
phonecalls, including one from a man who said 
that "he usually didn't like sf by women, but 
he likedthis story". I was pleased; maybe the 
next time he sees something written by a woman, 
he might be more willing to give it an honest 
chance. 

THRUST : Does the main character become a mythic 
figure in the plotted contents of the book, 
or is the novel itself a myth-making of 
sorts? 

VINGE i Well, the main character is really two 
people: the Snow Queen, and also the girl 
Moon, who is her clone-child but doesn't know 
it through most of the story. The Snow Queen 
is in a way almost a mythic figure, one who 
has lived two or three times as long as most 
people and yet stays young. She's a living, 
human woman, but she has aspects about her that 
one associates with an Elemental. Moon on 
the other hand is much more a simple human 
being in the course of the book — the novel 
is a myth-making about her, at the same time. 
Her life is just beginning as the novel ends, 
and it remains to be seen (hopefully in a 
sequel) just what its outcome will be. Events 
that will someday be myth to her people are 
just happening to her and the many other 
characters in her environment at the time 
the book takes place. 

THRUST : The novel, at one point, was called 

CARBUNCLE, was it not? It was titled after 
the city in the story. Is Carbuncle the 
basic landscape for the story like CIRQUE, 
or have you used a broader, interstellar 
background? Jim Frenkel said "It has it 
all." 
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VINGE i Except for the kitchen sink! Actually, 

I did want to call the novel CARBUNCLE after 
the city, originally. I perceived the story 
as dealing with a broad array of people from 
a fairly diverse collection of worlds — hut 
Carbuncle the city was the focus for their 
coming together, the place where they inter¬ 
acted, the catalyst for their different lives. 
There are other settings in the story, on 
planet and off, but things and people have 
a way of coming back to the city. 

I liked the name "Carbuncle" because 
of the word's dual meaning■ "The city is 
either a jewel or a fester, depending on your 
point of view." But unfortunately the meaning 
"fester" is much more connonly known that the 
meaning "jewel". Before the novel was 
finished I had dinner with Jim, Marta Randall, 
and Elizabeth Lynn, and in the course of 
telling them about the novel, they wound up 
convincing me that to call the book CARBUNCLE 
would be somewhat like calling it FESTER. So 
I finally gave in and re-named it. I have to 
admit that I like THE SNOW QUEEN better than 
CARBUNCLE now myself. Somehow it's even hard 
to imagine why I ever wanted to call it any¬ 
thing else. 

THRUST ; The publication of THE SNOW QUEEN has been 
delayed for "promotion" reasons. Have you 
been happy with the handling of it at Dell? 

VINGE : Actually the promotion that's being done 
by Dial Press right now — they’re the pub¬ 
lishers of the hardback, which is part of the 
Quantum Books sf line. Dell will be doing the 
paperback in about a year from now, and that 
will be a whole different set of ads. I was 
a little disappointed that the book wouldn't 
be published sooner; but on the other hand, it 
originally would have been done in the fall of 
1979, which wouldn't have given it much time 
to be seen before award nominations closed. 
Spring is a better springboard, so to speak. 
They also hoped that by delaying the book 
longer they'd have more time to collect some 
good quotes for their advertising, and that 
worked out better than I could have hoped, 
since they got a quote from Arthur C. Clarke. 
They also decided on another cover for the 
book during that extra period of time, and 
the one they ended up with, by Leo and Diane 
Dillon, is one that really delights me (I 
haven't been entirely happy with some of my 
other book covers). I've been a fan of the 
Dillons' work for years. So by and large the 
delay workedout for the best all around 
(because of the quotes and the Dillon cover, 
Dial decided to spend more on advertising 
the book too). It began to feel like I'd 
written the book about a century ago by this 
winter, but now that it's out at last I'm 
glad they waited, and I certainly feel like 
they had my best interests at heart. 

THRUST 1 It sounds like you are hopeful about sf 
as a vehicle for communicating change. Do 
you believe that the field is successfully 
escaping the "tunnel vision" of the limited, 
maleist viewpoint? 

VINGE : Definitely. I have been very surprised, 
favorably, by the change that has come over 
science fiction. It helps renew my faith 
in it as the literature of possibilities, 
and flexibility, and the future — the litera¬ 
ture of change, hopefully for the better. 

Now, if somebody would just do something about 
sf art, I would be ecstatic. It is de¬ 


finitely lagging behind the prose as far as 
righting the wrongs of sexual discrimination. 

THRUST ; Then the DiFate drawing, in Analog for 
THE OUTCASTS...,of Bird Alyn in overalls 
must have been especially meaningful. 

VINGE : I really liked that drawing of Bird 

Alyn and Shadow Jack, it came very close to 
my own mental image of them. I am sure it 
is true that sf art is usually done to sell 
rather than honestly represent the story, 
especially on book covers. I resent that, but 
there does not seem to be a great deal we can 
do about it as writers. Intellectually I can 
understand that it is a matter of business, 
yet emotionally I also understand why few 
authors like their own covers. 

THRUST : Do you ever fear that the strong 

interest in feminist sf, especially with the 
all female anthologies, might be falling prey 
to this particular publishers viewpoint? 

That after the women have achieved a balance, 
they might be relegated to the back seat of 
the bus again — as far as what sells strongly? 

VINGE : I do not forsee that happening; because 

I do not perceive women writers as a fad. The 
all-woman anthology may pass, but the acceptance 
of women as writers should'go on as strongly 
as ever. Women write good sciaice fiction, and 
they like to read it, and I think maybe its 
audience is becoming mature enough to realize 
that is what counts. 

— — ■ 1 1 cont. on pg 43 
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often. Works of art are meant to be lived with 
and loved, and if we try to understand them, we 
should try to understand them as we try to under¬ 
stand anyone — in order to know them better , not 
in order to know something else." 

The work of art that has renewed my faith? 

The first volume of Gene Wolfe's tetralogy The 
Book of the New Sun . Entitled The Shadow of the 
Torturer (Simon & Schuster, 1980, 303pp., $11.95), 
it happens to be, in Gass's distinctive terminology 
an object unlike any other that has achieved 
delivery into our world. It warrants attention, 
recognition, and love because its author has 
lavished his own best efforts on its creation, 
and because Gene Wolfe possesses a formidable 
talent. Fairly recently (June, 1980) I wrote a 
review of this novel for the Books section of 
the Sunday Atlanta Journal & Constitution . That 
review, altered for its appearance here, follows- 

ii. "Fantasy no less riveting on second reading" 

A publicity quote on the back of this novel reads, 
in part, "A book as protean as its author's talent. 
Adventure, pain, laughter, heartbreak. And...that 
literary rarity, wisdom. No one who values intell¬ 
igence, strangeness , and beauty in the same piece 
of fiction is likely to finish The Shadow of the 
Torturer either dissatisfied or sated." 

I totally concur with this unabashed eulogy, 
perhaps because I wrote it. I might add, however, 
that a second, more careful reading of Torturer 
has convinced me of the absolute correctness of this 
opinion, even that corny adventure-pain-laughter- 
heartbreak business. 

Gene Wolfe is one of the most gifted writers 
in this country today. If you have never en¬ 
countered his work before (perhaps because, like 
Ursula K. Le Guin, he has chosen a road to 
respectability landmined with prejudice: that 
of the fantasist and the science-fictioneer), 
this novel will strike you with the forces 
of revelation. 

Set thousands of years in the future. 

Torturer is the first volume of a tetralogy 
entitled The Book of the New Sun , which Wolfe 
has already completed. (The second volume, 

The Claw of the Conciliator , was first scheduled 
to appear in 1981, but may appear in the fall 
of this year, with the third and fourth volumes 
following in the spring and fall of 1981 
respectively.) However, this installment hot 
only stands quite well on its own, but points 
to the likely magnificence of the remaining 
three books. 

And, like 19th-century American readers 
who waited on the docks for the arrival of 
British ships bearing new chapters of those 
involving serials by Charles Dickens, you may 
find yourself panting irresistibly for further 
news of Severian the Torturer following his 
departure from the necropolis called Nessus. 

"Here I pause," Severian tells us at the 
end of the first volume, "having carried you, 
reader, from gate to gate — from the locked and 
fog-shrouded gate of our necropolis to this gate 
with its curling wisps of smoke, this gate which 
is perhaps the largest in existence, perhaps 
the largest ever to exist...Here I pause. If 
you wish to walk no farther with me, reader, I 
cannot blame you. It is no easy road." Easy 
or not, I am impatient to see where next 
Severian steps. 

The story in this volume details the coming 
of age of young Severian in the loosely monastic 
confines of the hall of the Torturer's Guild, 
otherwise known as the Seekers for Truth and 


Penitence. Their spartan bastille is an immense 
metal building that, Wolfe subtly, almost 
slyly discloses, was once a starship. Raised to 
inflict pain and death at the whim of the City's 
mysterious Autarch, Severian betrays his guild 
and suffers banishment to a provincial town where 
he is to serve as executioner. His crime, al¬ 
together significantly, is aiding a young woman 
scheduled for a grueling series of tortures to 
commit suicide. 

Much of what occurs before Severian finds his 
way out of the variegated sprawl of Nessus is 
surreal, disorienting, and terrible. Wolfe's 
work appears to flow from such heterogenous 
literary fonts as Poe, Dickens, Melville, Twain, 
Chesterton, and Borges, but in such rigorously 
transmuted porportions that he could easily, and 
with utter credibility, deny any or all of these 
ostensible "influences." 

Suffice it to say that despite triggering 
echoes of several different writers and trad¬ 
itions, Torturer is unlike anything you have ever 
read before. It is at once episodic and 
involute, and how Wolfe accomplishes such astonishing 
alchemy, I leave you to discover for yourselves. 

A note of caution: Wolfe's prose demands 
close attention. Put aside your preconceptions 
about novels cast in the format of a fantasy quest, 
for Torturer will yield only a portion of Its 
bounty to speed-readers and toe-dippers. The 
novel is beautifully — that is to say, evocatively 
— written, and Wolfe has deliberately resurrected 
a great many archaic and/or rare words to 
"replace yet undiscovered concepts by their 
closest 20th-century equivalents." This is a stroke 
at once startling and brilliant, and it imparts 
to the novel the uncanny texture of reality. 
Severian's Nessus is as vivid as Oliver's London. 

To extend this note of caution, let me add that 
Wolfe does not scruple to indulge, usually both 
pertinently and memorably, his own quite meta¬ 
physical impulses. 

Gene Wolfe is one of those writers — there 
are several, not all of them fantasists — who 
have been denied serious critical attention 
because they appear to write to category. I 
would like to predict that The Book of the New 
Sun , and this installment of that encompassing 
work, will secure Wolfe the reputation and the 
wider readership he so demonstrably deserves. 

But reality intrudes and I hesitate. However, 

I do not hesitate to say that he is an artist 
of the first order, and that if you choose to 
ignore this book, you will victimize not only 
its creator but yourself. 

There. My axe — I call it Terminus Est , 
after Severian's sword — appears, finally, to 
have a gleaming edge. And it's long past time. 

iii. "Never publish a bad book" 

I nave met Gene Wolfe once — at a convention 
in Birmingham in the summer of 1977. In the coffee 
shop of the convention hotel, on a hot Sunday 
morning, the convention itself nearly over, a 
group of writers, spouses, and other fellow 
travelers sat desultorily over breakfast (or an 
unreasonable facsimile thereof) and chatted. What 
I principally remember about a portion of my 
conversation with Gene Wolfe is that he was then 
working diligently at The Book of the New Sun and 
that he did not intend to publish any part of it 
until he had completed the entire monumental 
project in draft. Although I am paraphrasing 
rather than quoting exactly, he said words to this 
effect: "It is never worth it to publish a bad 
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My CoIumn 
T ed WWte 



I've been a fantasy fan since I was old enough 
to understand the stories that were read to me. 

The stories my mother read to me were fairy tales, 
Winnie the Pooh, and the Land of Oz . the latter 
because I found a copy of the book in a local 
library and insisted on it (the illustrations 
completely captured me). The first book I ever 
read for myself was Jack the Giant Killer . 0nc3 I 
discovered I could read and that reading could 
take me into fantasy worlds there was no stopping 
me. It was not until I was in fourth grade and 
had completely exhausted all the local sources of 
fantasy (including the Lang-edited "color" series 
of fairy-tale books and all the Oe books then in 
print) that I turned to more mundane types of 
fiction like the Rover Boys, the Hardy Boys, et al. 

So fantasy was first. In third grade I 
discovered science fiction (John Keir Cross' The 
Angry Planet ) and in fourth grade Heinlein 
( Rocketship Galileo ), but even then I recognised 
sf's kinship with fantasy and I included it under 
the same umbrella. 


I mention all this in order to provide a 
context for what I have to say about fantasy, 
circa 1980. 

'■his year I am one of five judges for the 
World Fantasy Awards. As such, I have been 
exposed to more fantasy, in a more concentrated 
dose, than I was in ten years of editing Fantastic 
magazine. 

Obviously I can say nothing about the works 
which are presently under consideration for the 
World Fantasy Awards but this concentrated ex¬ 
posure to fantasy has given me some ideas which 
I would like to discuss. 

# 

Even as a child I never cared much for what 
I'd describe as "gothique fantasy" — a tradition 
which can easily be traced back to Poe (whose 
detective stories I preferred) and which reached 
its culmination in Lovecraft and Us slimey ilk. 

Even then I sensed that there was something 
nameless about Lovecraft and his followers, a 
something which, if I could indeed put a name to 
it I might characterize as, umm preadolescently 
morbid. To say nothing of its prolix qualities, 
with overripe prose all but rotting on the page. 

Nearly twenty years ago Avram Davidson pointed 
out that Lovcvraft was essentailly a sick man 
writing for a sick audience — and some of the 
more rabid members of that fetid audience lept up 
and all but crucified him. 

No doubt I can expect to hear from them 
myself, soon. 

As all of Lovecraft's biographers — even 
the kindest — have pointed out, the man was in 
sad shape. Dominated by elderly women, he lived 
an ersatz life in which he related best to people 
on paper, could not make a go of a marriage, 
apparently never had an adult sexual relationship 
and was obsessively morbid as well as narrow¬ 
mindedly prejudiced about race and associated 
topics. His stories were undoubtedly a necessary 
catharsis, but I have always felt that they 
were best read as case studies of the outpourings 
of a diseased mind, and certainly not as fiction 
to be enjoyed or emulated. 

It appears to me that Lovecraft's emotional 
development must have been arrested in a pre- 
adolescent stage. Once this is considered, most 
of his obsessive themes make a lot more sense. 

Fear of female sexuality runs subliminally through 
most of his work, as does the pre-adolescent 
fear of adult responsibilities, and adult re¬ 
lationships. There is a peculiar kind of 
morbidity common to preadolescents, born out of 
early fears which have yet to be laid to rest by 
the development of adult perceptions of reality; 
morbid fears of nameless, unknown things in the 
dark, of monsters lurking under the bed, which 
is in reality a fear of one's parents' sexual 
relationship and its implications. (Talk to any 
child — and to many adults — who are aware to 
some extent of "fucking," and tell that child, 

"Your parents do it, you know," With few 
exceptions the child will forthrightly deny it, 
even faced with the evidence in the form of 
the child itself. "M^ parents wouldn't do 
that !" Children sense two things. One is that 
their parents do something together in the 
dark from which the child is excluded and 
which is hidden from the child. The other is 
that sex, once they encounter the concept — 
which they usually do, if only itlconversations 
with schoolmates, by six or seven — is 
something not well understood, but unclean, 

"dirty," and often confused with semi-related 
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concepts like being tied up, tortured, or 
humiliated in some way. To the extent that 
the child's parents are secretive and covert 
about their own sexual relationship, the child 
gets a more distorted view of what's going 
on and of the reasons why the child is not being 
let in on the Big Secret. For some children, and 
I suspect Lovecraft was one such, sexuality becomes 
connected with morbidity.) 

In the early sixties Lin Carter showed me the 
opening lines of a manuscript which had been given 
to him by a teenaged Lovecraft fan. Those lines are 
still engraved on my memory: 

"Red blood dripped from her nude flayed breasts." 

Sick. Worse than sick, because the author was 
proud of his story and those implications in it of 
which he was aware. 

For years that individual (who dressed in black 
and somehow succeeded In presenting himself as 
prematurely middle-aged, despite his adolescence) 
summed up in my own mind everything that is wrong 
with Lovecraft and his fans. 

People whom I otherwise respect have managed 
to enjoy Lovecraft with a considerably less 
debilitating effect, so you must not take my 
comments here as a total condemnation of those 
who do enjoy Lovecraft. But I would venture 
to say that Lovecraft's primary appeal is to 
that fearful child which lurks within many of 
us still, and if Lovecraft does not touch me it 
may be simply because I exorcised that demon 
without his assistance. 

Still, I continue to regard it as a blemish 
on the character of my otherwise flawless friends 
when they confess to me their fondness for 
Lovecraft. 

Lovecraft contaminates fantasy. Because 
his own sibkness was so pervasive, his work 
has had the power to corrupt generations of 
followers, most of whom seem willing to 
surrender not only their talent but their 
individuality as creative artists at his alter. 

Thus, for more than forty years after Lovecraft's 
death people of both greater and lesser talent 
have devoted themselves to "the Lovecraft Mythos," 
and the ghoulish feeding off the dead body of 
his work. 

I've never been entirely comfortable with 
literary ghouls — those people, some of whom are 
motivated by money, but more of whom seem to be 
motivated by a sincere love of the artist whose 
work they've expropriated, who take the char¬ 
acters and concepts of other writers and use 
them as if they were their own. I don't care 
for Farmer when he does Doc Savage or Tarzan 
(and this has nothing to do with my own in¬ 
difference to Tarzan or teenaged infatuation with 
Doc Savage), for Instance. And I all but loathe 
the works of those who have sought to perpetuate 
Lovecraft's madness with none of his twisted 
eenius for the job. Let these poor fools mine 
their own personal veins of Insanity; their ersatz 
Lovecraft is a genuine abomination, the more so 
because — unlike Lovecraft — it's hollow at 
the core. 

Two other people have also unwittingly polluted 
the fantasy field — not with their own works, but 
by inspiring others to follow in their wakes. I'm 
referring to Robert E. Howard — another genuinely 
sick man who committed suicide when his mother died, 
and who lived a vicariously adventurous life in 
his fiction to compensate for a depressiongly 
dull life in the middle of nowhere — and J.R.R. 
Tolkien, who by all accounts was a civilized 
academic gentleman. 


In each case, the problem has been caused 
by the popularity of their works, rather than 
by the essential nature of their works. Pop¬ 
ularity breeds imitations. 

I read Lord of the Rings around 1960. I 
had read P. Schuyler Miller's raves about the 
books as each in turn was published, and I 
think Anthony Boucher had also given them 
glowing reviews (in Astounding and F&FS . 
respectively). I noted them in my mind as 
books to be read some day, but since the 
reviewers had made clear the fact that each of 
the first two books was a cliff-hanger, I was 
in no hurry to start reading them; I would wait 
until all were available (they were published, if 
memory serves, roughly a year apart — one hell 
of a long serial...). 

One day Tom Condit, a fan of that era, a 
contributor upon occasion to Void (the fanzine 
Greg Benford and I published — not that Australian 
rip-off), and a friend of mine, knocked at 
my apartment door. 

"Ted," he said, "I haven't gone to work in 
two days. I'v been reading Lord of the Rings , and 
I eouldn'it stop! I took it with me yesterday 
on my way to work and I was reading it on the 
subway and when I got to my stop I went and sat • 
down on a bench in the station to finish the 
chapter, and when I realized an hour later that 
I was still there I went up to the street, walked 
over to Washington Square Park, found a seat, 
and kept on reading. I've been up all night 
reading it, and I just finished! Wow! Ted, you 
have to read this! Here!" And he thrust all three 
volumes (hardbound) at me. 

I still have them. I read them myself at 
a somewhat less frenetic pace, but I did read 
them straight through, with pauses only for 
those necessary aspects of daily life. 

What was really great about Tolkien for me 
then was that Lord of the Rings gave me the same 
frisson of mingled pleasure and excitement 
which I'd gotten as a child from fairy tales. 

The book was a fairy tale for adult readers. 

We forget, too often, that fairy tales 
were not originally children's tales; that 
they have been reduced to juvenile fare by 
the sensibilities of our modern materialistic 
age. Fairy tales were part of the oral tradition 
of storytelling which dominated the pre- 
literate, pre-printing-press days of history. 
Indeed, as Lin Carter perceptively pointed out 
years ago in his book on Tolkien, fantasy was 
the literature of the time until only a few 
hundred years ago. 

The fact that most of us are exposed to 
fairy tales as young children has tended to 
mean that we think of them soley in that 
context — something for kids, something you 
read to a child who hasn't yet learned to read. 

But fairy tales are archetypal, and they 
tell us basic truths about ourselves and the 
world in which we live. The mechanistic, 
materialistic worlds of the Industrial Age 
made the truths of fairy tales either obsolete, 
or apparently inappropriate. 

There was obviously an awakening hunger 
for fairy tales — and the truths they told — 
in modern-day adults. Nothing else explains 
the increasingly enormous popularity of Toklen's 
work. It has become fashionable for modern 
cynics in sf, like Moorcock and Ellison, to 
disparage Tolkien. But unlike Lovecraft 
and Howard, Tolkien was not a panderer. He 
did not appeal to our baser aspects, but rather 
to our sense of idealism. He self-consciously 
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bringing Conan into comics. He wanted to "do 
Conan right," and within the limitations of the 
medium (and the Comics Code Authority) he 
succeeded, especially in the first twenty or so 
issues that were drawn by Barry Smith. 

When Lin Carter and L. Sprague de Camp 
offered me a Conan story for Fantastic I was 
Initially dubious. Take off Conan's name and 
there was nothing special about that story (it 
could as easily have been one of Lin's Thonger 
stories), and I recall thinking while copyediting 
it that this sword-and-sorcery stuff was pretty 
simple, and not very hard to write. I decided 
to publish that story for two reasons: First, 
Conan was by then a viable commercial property, 
and the editor of a magazine has to consider 


ideas are, but a fine poet she isn't. I never got 
past the first two pages. The book opens like 
this: 

"The Forest was the abode of warlocks, 
folk said, and goblins, and other creatures 
even worse. Still, Alan bent his staggering 
steps toward the Forest, as a desperate 
man will. Robbers had stripped him of 
everything — horse, weapons, even his 
clothing. The peasants could not spare him 
more than a beggar's crust. But within 
the Forest wilderness, Alan hoped, he might 
be able to find something to eat and a 
covering for his naked body." 

That's one hell of a bad way to start a 
book. Already we know that the apparent 
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David Bi/choff 


Star Wars is adolescent nonsense; Close Encounters 
is obscurantist drivel; 'Star Trek' can turn your 
brains to puree of bat guano) and the greatest 
science fiction series of all time is Doctor Who ! 

And I'll take you all on, one-by-one or all in a 
bunch to back it up! 

The music rams out of your tinny TV speaker 
full force, first notei a galvanizing tuneful- 
electronic throbbing. A flashing, spiralling graphic 
corridor of 2001-type space/time colors. A British 
police call-box — like a Victorian telephone booth 
with no windows — comes wooshing through the phosphor 
dots, a delightful anachronism, symbolising the 
anarchy to come. A face fades in, superimposed over 
the maelstrom. The eyes flash with intelligence; 
but, wreathed in wrinkles, they stare out in a kind 
of humorous, challenging bemusement. A long scarf 
is wrapped around the neck. The hair is mass of 
long curls. This guy looks like Harpo Marx on 

FADE OUT CHEST SHOT 

Slipping out from the eye of this video 
hurriean comes the Title graphic, a bold kind of 
Superman art-deco: 

DOCTOR WHO 


No, that's not his name, this odd-looking guy 
in the plaid woolen vest, and long Edwardian over¬ 
coat. His name is simply 'The Doctor', perhaps the 
best original character ever created for science 
fiction. 

He's here to save the universe, and entertain 
the hell out of you. 

The first exposure of the Doctor on American 
TV screens was in the summer of 1973. As it 
happened, I missed them all. I was in England at 
the time, the place where they're produced. Of 
the five months I spent away from the States, at 
least half of it was in London. I'd just graduated 
from the University of Maryland with a degree in 
Radio, Television and Film, a major inspired by my 
passion for British Television. I wanted to invest 
much of my time in England watching the BBC and 
independent stations, but as I was staying largely 
at youth hostels and a vagabond campsite (Tent 
City — a place visited by the esteemed editor of 
this journal as well the same summer. Remember, 
Doug?) I had to find someplace to watch TV at. I 
discovered the British Student Centre, an establish¬ 
ment just across Regents Street from the Central BBC 
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building. Actually, it was mostly for foreign 
students — particularly Iranians. They had two 
excellent color TV sets, one tucked away in the 
basement, almost ignored by most of the other users 
of the facilities. I'd buy a cup of tea at the 
cafeteria for three pence (about ten cents) and spend 
an afternoon or an evening glorying in English TV. 

Now, I won't get gonzo here; I'm trying to con¬ 
trol myself from spewing praises for limeyvision. 

There are several essential differences from the 
American boobtube fare that should be stated, how¬ 
ever, that explains the superiority. Whereas most 
of American commercial television is an extension 
from the national obsession with films, and there¬ 
fore filmed, British TV is largely done on video¬ 
tape. In the days of The Forsyte Saga , exteriors 
were done on film; now, thanks to minicams and the 
like, outside scenes can be done on videotape. In 
fact, these days, anything you can do with film, you 
can also do with videotape. Film is glossier and 
slicker; but videotape, in my opinion, has more of 
a sense of allveness . of direct experience. Colors 
seem richer and more varied, more lifelike. I find, 
in properly lit compositions, a fax superior sense 
of depth. 

British TV is larely fed a diet of theatre- 
trained actors and producersi good ones who've 
had to survive the ardorous process of learning to 
perform in live theatrics. Hence, the acting is 
largely a cut above American acting. British pro¬ 
duction generally have a terrific sense of class 
and control. 

There are, of course, other elements, including 
generally more literate approaches to both comedy and 
drama, but this piece is about Doctor Who , which is 
an entirely different kettle of Daleks. Still, it's 
executed with the kind of professional aplomb and 
confidence one tends to expect from British TV. All 
of the episodes I've seen use a mix of video-tape 
and film, heavy on the former. The difference is 
the incredible use of video-tape for special effects. 
Not that it looks all that good. Video-tape tech¬ 
nology is far behind film. But with a little bit 
of disbelief suspension, it looks just fine. 

One Saturday afternoon, before dinner and a 
trip to the theatre, I was burning my brain with 
English radiation, and lo and behold I happened 
to catch an episode of Doctor Who . It's format 
is like nothing ever done on American TV. Quite 
simply, it's a serial. A kid's serial, air late 
on Saturday afternoon, with half-hour segments. The 
average length of a story is generally four episodes, 
which is just rights feature film length. I think 
I caught a middle episode of a serial, and was 
rather impressed. Jon Pertwee was the Doctor then, 
elegant and poised. I confess I don't remember the 
plot, but I do remember enjoying it. A single as¬ 
pect, however surmounted everything else in my 
evaluation upon the first impression: 

Hey, This is really science fiction. 

The dialog and concepts showed a real grasp 
of what had been established as the science fiction 
I read. It wasn't merely some commitee's shoddy 
idea of what sf wasi these people not only under¬ 
stood the infinite arena in which they worked, they 
obviously were approaching it with the verve and 
imagination which always tickled me in science fiction. 

Not only that, they approached it with absolutely 
no condensension, no campiness, no disrespect. It 
was that rarest of entertainmentsi a show principly 
for young people that was just as enjoyable for 
adults or small kids for the same, and different, 
reasons. And a show that said something that 
communicated to everybody. 

After returning to the U.S., I heard about 


the short run of the show in the D.C. area from sf 
fans who'd enjoyed it. I regretted missing the 
shows, and promptly forgot about the whole thing. 

Then, in 1978, TIME-LIFE picked up close to a 
hundred of the newest one for U.S. syndication. I 
stayed in New York City that summer, and caught 
quite a few of the shows on WOR-TV channel 9. A 
new friend, Robin Snelson of FUTURE LIFE magazine, 
caught the fever as well, and still has it to this 
day. Alas, at that time WQR was only doling out one 
episode per Saturday, imitating the British method. 

Due to frequent trips back to Maryland for some 
peace and fresh air on weekends, I missed quite a 
few episodes. The, mid-1980, channel 45 in Balimor® 
began to carry them every afternoon , as part of a 
kiddie show called Captain Chesapeake which was 
otherwise execrable. I subsequently moved to the 
Baltimore area for a part-time job, and faithfully 
watched the series, missing only a few stories. 

Then WOR was picked up by our cable company even 
as Doctor Who was dropped from WBFF-45, and I could 
keep on watching it at its new time there, ten AM 
Saturday morning, two episodes at a time. 

These are the Tom Baker episodes up to 1978. 
Charles Sheffield, a frequent visitor to his home¬ 
land of England, told me that he thought that there 
was a new Doctor (Baker is the fourth in a series 
that is now seventeen years old) but subsequent 
investigation has proved him wrong. I noted 
recently at a comics shop in New York that Marvel 
is now releasing a weekly Doctor Who comic magazine 
with pictorials about the show, and as fax as I can 
tell, Baker is still wearing the long scarf (which 
he tripped over early in his Who career, injuring 
himself and forcing a serial down to a mere two 
episodes..."The Sonaran Experiment") and the floppy 
hat. i n fact, he was evidently in attendance at 
Seacon in Brighton last year; yet another reason 
I regret not attending that convention. 

So. Who is the Doctor, and what is he doing 
stalking the hallways of a jaded sf writer's mind, 
jabbing occasionally at the old, frayed Sense of 
Wonder nerve, tickling the funny bone and generally 
resurrecting the ghost of adolescent enthusiasm for 
his type of adventure? 

Not an uncomplicated answer to that. 

The Doctor himself, though, is a Time Lord. 

Not your normal Time Lord, satisfied with lying back 
on home planet Gallifry and watching the universe 
falling to pieces. No, the Doctor got angry at his 
fellow's indifference to the evil in the Universe, 
and lack of curiosity. So, he stole a TARDIS, an 
incredible device capable of travelling through both 
space and time (and occasionally alternate universes) 
with a flick of the controls. Alas, the one the 
Doctor happened to pick was the Edsel of the lot; 
faulty controls, and not very dependable. Thus, as 
often as not when directed someplace, it lands some¬ 
where (and sometime) entirely surprising. 

Spurred by his tremendous curiosity and desire 
to be of general help to those who need it (though 
often just trying to get himself out of a jam) the 
Doctor has travelled hither and yon through space 
and time, from strange planets to future and past 
Earths, also trailing glorious plots behind his like 
comet-tails. Often surprisingly intricate: if a plot 
demands more than four episodes, the producers stetch 
it. One of my personal favorites, for example, 'The 
Talons of Weng-Chiang', is a delicious 6 parter 
involving the Doctor's visit to Victorian London 
and Sax Rohmer Territory, with inscrutable, nasty 
Chinamen and all. 

The Doctor's changes have not just been in Time 
and Space. Three quarters of a millenium old, he 
occasionally regenerates a new body and personality 
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overlay. This ingenious conceit allows for a change 
of Doctors every few years. For example, when 
Patrick Troughton, the Doctor of the mid-60's, had 
to finally call on the help of his fellow Time 
Lords, he was tried for the theft of the TARDIS 
(Time And Relative Dimensions in Space, acronym 
freaks) and in punishment exiled to Earth for a 
few years in different form (namely as Jon Pertwee). 
The first Doctor, William Hartnell, was an old chap 
who just lay down and changed. When Pertwee bowed 
out, the plotters riddled him with deadly radiation, 
forcing a regeneration into Tom Baker, alumnus of 
several Amicus horror movies, the villain of The 
Golden Voyage of Sinbad , and the excellent Rasputin 
of Nicholas and Alexandra . Supposedly, he combines 
elements of the previous three Doctors, topping 
them all with a super tight-rope walk between 
seriousness and good-natured baffoonerv which is 
endlessly entertaining. The writers supply him with 
just the right amount of amusing quips which Baker 
understates marvelously. His grin of delight is 
infectious, his obvious relish for the role a joy. 

He flops about each episode with a casual charisma 
that lights up the occasionally terrific studio sets. 
Beyond the necessary qualities of being a Good Guy, 
you see, the Doctor has many other quirky qualities. 

He can be stubborn, childish, playful, imperfect, 
prideful and charming all within a few minutes. He 
embodies one of the themes of the showi Good is 
not necessarily boring. 

Hardly less delightful are his female companions. 
It would seem that the Doctor has a penchant for 
picking up beautiful young woman and carting them 
around with him. The relationships are played 
entirely Platonic, but I can't help but see little 
peripheral hints of the Steed-Peel combo of The 
Avengers . (indeed, Dr. Who came before that show... 
and their influence upon one another seems implicit. 
The style, the class, the wit, bottomed by the 
essential seriousness of the plols. In both shows 
a stunning number of people are generally killed.) 
Though the Doctor isn't human, his conversation with 
women certainly is. Although the Doctor has gone 
through about a dozen of them, I've only encountered 
two of them. Sara-Jane Smith started with Jon 
Pertwee and stayed on for several years. A cuddly, 
bouncy little bit of femininity she nonetheless 
embodies certain emerging women's consciousness traits 
remaining lovable throughout. A pert brunette, 
her obvious intelligence and resourcefulness spark 
her actions, yet do not get in the way of occasional 
verbal faux-pas both more of innocent naivete 
than anything else. 

Characteristic of the series, the parting of 
Sarah aid the Doctor at the end of 'The Hand of 
Fear 1 is delightfully and xouchingiy written and 
played. After a particularly harrowing adventure, 
the TARDIS is headed back to modem day Earth, with 
the Doctor underneath the controls, repairing some¬ 
thing. Sarah carried on about her weariness of 
monsters, villains, and foreign planets and her 
intense desire for a bath. She stomps off to pack 
her bag. The Doctor, meanwhile, hasn't heard a 
thing she's said. He's just been hit with an 
internal 'Call' to return to his home planet 
Gallifrey, to resolve some emergency. Sarah 
cannot come with him, and the sadness shows on 
his features as Sarah harumphs into the control 
room carrying a bag and a daffy potted plant. 

The-Doctor delivers the news, and Sarah is shocked. 
The honest affection in their dialogue is clear. 

The Doctor aligns his coordinates for South Croydon, 
Londoni Sarah's home. He lands in the middle of a 
street, they say their farewells and the TARDIS 
disappears with its characteristic lurching noises. 


Sarah looks around. "This isn't South Croydon!" 
She exclaims and shakes her head with exasperation 
and fondness as she trudges off to find out where 
she really is. 

After defeating the Amster's (that dastard!) 
to destroy not only Gallifrey but the entire uni¬ 
verse, in "The Deadly Assassin" the Doctor finds 
himself in more hot water on a strange planet in¬ 
habited by the Sevateem — pure savages — and the 
Tesh, all ancestors of an earth exploration ship. 

After resolving their difficulties, one of the 
Sevateem, a lithesome lass named Leela, takes a 
fancy to the Doctor and wants to come with him in 
the TARDIS. 

LEELA: You do like me, don’t you? 

THE DOCTOR: Of course I do. I like many 
people, but I don't cart them 
around the cosmos with me. 

(LEELA, still in her brief animal skin costume, 

looks at the Doctor, then at the open TARDIS, 

and darts past the Doctor through the doors. 

Doctor Who looks a little peeved and turn around 

and enters the TARDIS to chuck her out.) 

EXT. TARDIS 

THE DOCTOR (from inside) Now, I told you, you 
can't...No! Don't touch that! 

The TARDIS fades away into the, next adventure. 

If Sarah-Jane happened to find a lot of trouble, 
then you might say that Leela looks for it. She 
carries around a nasty little blade, and kills any¬ 
body who looks cross-eyed at her. A real cookie, 
and not overly bright, she nonetheless does her 
share of monster-destroying and Doctor-saving. I 
was particuarly amused at the adventure in which 
a space station is invaded by parasitic creatures 
who take over humans by preying on their thinking 
abilities. Leela is not affected. She is, the 
Doctor explains wryly, 'Only a mass of instinct 
and emotion.' Coy sexism; byt Leela does save 
the day in that adventure. 

One of my favorites is 'The Sunmakers’ which 
could have been written by Keith Laumer (in fact, 

I’m sure that Robert Holmes, also the script editor 
for the Baker years, must be very familiar with 
modem science fiction authors.) Perhaps my all 
time favorite, however, is a Sarah-Jane adventure 
called the 'The Brain of Morbius' crammed with sf 
and gothic atmosphere. 

But they're all worthwhile, varied and seldom 
boring. It's obvious that the show doesn't have 
the biggest budget in the world. The video special 
effects are occasionally quite tacky. The acting 
sometimes is a little stiff; the dialog and plotting 
lean hard toward the cliched melodramatic. However, 
once one has Doctor Who fever, these faults almost 
become aspects of the shows boisterous charm. With 
the video technology of the day improving at a 
rapid pace, I suspect the shows being done now (as 
yet unimported to these shores) are much improved. 

I suppose I admire Doctor Who so much for several 
reasons. To begin with, it somehow captures the 
excitement of science fiction, its innocense and 
bravura while at the same time handling the form 
with a delicate sophistication that never looks 
down upon the genre. Nary a yawn behind the cameras, 
nor a derisive chuckle ( these people care about 
their audience, the adults as well as the kids. 

Also, it captures my writer's envy. For as much 
as I admire Ursual Le Guin, say, or Thomas Disch or 
any of the truly fine writers of sf, none of their 
work makes me say, 'Gee. I wish I had written that.' 
Doctor Who gets me like that. Somehow it elicits 
a certain glee, an excitement about fiction and TV 
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as entertainment that makes me smile, makes me 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of the two 
mediums, and my place in them. I think, "Gosh, 

I wish I could write for Doctor Who." The same 
way I thought I would like to write science fiction 
when in my teens. The sort of emotional rather 
than intellectual urge which blends with my psyche 
to form a genuine good feeling about life. 

Which relates to the final reason. Doctor 
Who is. on at least two levels a worthwhile show. 
First, and foremost, it diverts and entertains. 

It leaves you smiling and happy. The sort of thing 
you want to share with others. 

Philosophically, the show constantly illustrates 
the far-reaching possibilities of the human imag¬ 
ination for its younger audience| a vital element 
of all adolescent-style sf, something that opens a 
mind up. If there is an onverreaching message to 
the series, it is simply that true evil — the lust 
for power — is not merely bad. It's boring. As 
aried and colorful as the 

ho . they geneially have a common denominator — t 
ant to control something or somebody. In the end 
or all their intensity and earnestness, they are 
ssentially humorless things, almost pitiable. By 
ontrasting them with with 


reality in the delightful ma: 

fantasy can do) and it's fi; 
not merely worthwhile, it's 
1 of nasty Daleks and grumpy 
Id like to make it dreary an 


dull. But if you care , you try to do the right 
thing, like the Doctor, it's all not just meaning¬ 
ful. It's a great bloody lark! 

Pass the sonic screwdriver! 


SCENCE FICTION 

CHRONICLE! 


Have You Lost Out On These Unique Items . . . 


RIVERWORLD WAR by Philip Jose 
Farmer (5 unpublished chapters from THE 
MAGIC LABYRINTH, in a 500 copy signed 
edition); THE DREAM WEAVER by Jane Yolen 
(stories by a F&SF favorite, illustrated with full 
color plates by Mike Hague); THE BOOK OF 
THE DUN COW when it was first published in 
hardcover; SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE 
THEATRICAL MYSTERY (150 copy numbered 
edition); and much more including unusual 
fanzines like Nyctalops, Farmer-Age, Fantasy 
Tales, Pandora, The Weird Tates Collector, The 
Doc Savage Club Reader, The Dr. Who Review, 
The Armchair Detective and many many more! 

If so, then you have not been receiving our 
monthly annotated catalogs of science fiction, 
fantasy, mystery and pulp material. We stock all 
of the major new books, paperbacks and fanzines 


in all of these fields as well as many other unusual 
items that you won’t find in any other listing. We 
are full time book dealers and offer fast, friendly, 
efficient service. Our packers are collectors 
themselves so treat your order with the same care 
that they would want shown to books they would 
order through the mail. 

Some of the many publishers we stock include 
Donald Grant, Miller-Underwood, Carcosa, 
Whispers Press, Owlswick, Mysterious Press, 
Del Rey, Phantasia Press, Arkham House, 
Pulp Press and many others, including a large 
selection of remainders and bargain books. We 
also have a huge stock of British paperbacks 
including over forty Dr. Who titles. 

Send now for a free copy of our latest catalog. 
We think you’ll be pleasantly surprised. 


ROBERT & PHYLLIS WEINBERG 


15145 OXFORD DR. OAK FOREST, ILLINOIS 60452 
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Because my mother's practicality sometimes over¬ 
whelmed. her aesthetics, she used to keep a jar in 
the refrigerator containing grease leavings from 
frypans. She used this for cooking when she ran 
out of Crlsco. The gunk looked awful. It had a 
runny crust on top and under that was a mucouslike 
sludge which makes me shudder even in retro¬ 
spective contemplation. This greasy gunk, it seems 
to me, has a quality not unlike certain flow 
levels of the popular media, certain key stratas 
of the entertainment industry. In Women's Magasines, 
the jar of grease is Lady's Home Journal . In Gen 
Interest mags, it's Us Magazine . In men's magazines, 
it's Gentleman's Quarterly . In children's mags it's 
Boy's Life. In TV talk shows it's a tie between 
Merv Griffin and Dinah Shore. In science fiction 
magazines, it's Isaac Asimov's Science Ficti on 


The latest issue to be available at this writing 
is March'80, with the cover painting by Jack Gaughan 
showing a circusy spaceship, illustrating the Barry 
Longyear story THE BOOK OF BARAB00. Circus-style 
paint or not, it's just another obligatory spaceship. 
Inside, the magazine's blandness becomes greasier 
yet. Asimov's neutral science column isn’t some¬ 
thing one can argue with. It's written that way, 
of course. It's mildly interesting. The fiction... 

Maybe this is the special Sensitive 
Anthropological Cliches issue. Lots of stories 
like that here. DARKMORNING by Sydney J. Van 
Scycoc concerns the mutated descendants of 
colonists on a harshly cold alien world who've 
adapted by putting on fat and going into 
hibernation each winter. They accomplish this 
bliss with the help of a special herb which makes 
it possible for them to sleep and gives them 
disturbing dreams. The dreams amount to a kind 
of communing with the planet itself. Black Elk 
Speaks sort of thing. But some of their number 
aren't adapted, don't put on fat, arri. so die 
during the winter months. One of these is a 
malcontent who resents the hibernators because 
they aren't human, and because they survive and 
she doesn't. Eventually, a sort of natural 
selection kills this one off. The story peters 
out with the tedious philosophizing of the comm¬ 
unity’s Wise Men, who explain that "true humans" 
are those who change to adapt to alien envir¬ 
onments, who are destined (ta dah to dah) to carry 
mankind's Holy Seed to the stars. Nevermind 
that there's no need for people to hibernate to 
survive in a cold-hash world, since there are other 
ways, as the eskimos have proven; never mind the 
absurdity of the whole premise. Ultimately, we 
are told, the human race recreates itself in a 
new image. We are not told how a "new Image" — 
new physical form, new cultural and social and 
environmental imperatives, — can still pass as an 
extension of the same damn race. It's as if the 
writer is trying to justify transformations, changes, 
evolution, (which need no apologies) by super¬ 
imposing on these processes a specious racial 
commonality. We are obligated to go Out There 
and to survive any way we can. Manifest destiny 
in a new guise (speaking of putting old things in 
new guises). 

Essentially it's the same old tear-jerking 
Man's Destiny is Amongst the Stars rhetoric. Safe 
rhetoric. 

The filler on this story's last page is a 
limerick insipidly chuckling over the film 
ALIEN. Fanzine stuff. 

HERITAGE by Joanne Mitchell is a four page 
story which offers its humorous twist ending as 
repayment for our interest. I smiled at the 
end -- and shrugged. A safe one. 

MARTIAN WALKABOUT by F. Gwynplaine MacIntyre 
is a fairly interesting story, often well-written, 
about an Australian Aborigine's Terran Walkabout, 
and how the friendly-but-ignorant-of-communing-with- 
the-earth white men foil this walkabout, making it 
necessary for the aborigine to become a space 
astrogator so he can fulfill his destiny in the 
Martian desert...He was a young man, teens, on 
his first walkabout, and from there he goes onto 
become not only civilized, but an astrogator? 

Fat Chance. Such an adjustment after so many 
years of primitive conditioning is inconceivable. 

At obnoxiously regular intervals in the story he 
injects the "silver notes" of the Didjeridoo 
which is this: 

OOdaOOdaOOdadadaOOROOdadaOORoodaah.■■! 

He does this 20 times in this story. It's 
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something the Noble Savage is hearing in his mind. 

On Mars he is drawn to the tomb of a telepathic 
alien who tells him, essentially, that mankind's 
destiny is in the stars. Thematic. This one 
peters out too. The business about the aboriginal 
belief in the uses of dreams, and the rest of the 
researched background, is strong and feels authentic. 
The rest is cliche founded on an unlikely premise. 

Hey. I thought this mag was supposed to be 
Science oriented. Asimov, right? But most of the 
science is what Gels calls Magic Science. 

That's okay, though, in Rory Harper's story 
PSYCHO-STARS. Though it's badly titled, it’s the 
book for me. It's about God come to earth, a God 
who announces His presence — and the imminense of 
Signs and Portents,and who explains the universe in 
a nut shell to a hidebound Science writer. It hap¬ 
pens I think some of Harper's whimsy is not so 
whimsical — he may be right! But it's a funny 
story, and isn't quite so SAFE as the others. Why, 
probably three or four readers will find it 
marginally offensive. 

Ardis Waters' STORYTELLER is about a group of 
people out to make their fortune on a nasty desert 
world where psychovores suck the souls from people 
who sleep. Someone who's good at spinning tales 
tells stories (which we aren't party to, but which 
we are assured are utterly fascinatingly told) and 
this keeps our heros awake so they don't fall prey 
to...well, the story didn't keep me awake (though 
the style was very interesting indeed, and Waters 
may become a strong writer). The beleagured 
group astonishingly resemble, in their tastes and 
conversation and attitudes, a group of fans at a 
convention. They're too goddamn cute and this 
story is too goddamn safe and how can the reader 
keep from being bored by the predicatability 
of it all? I knew what was going to happen two 
paragraphs in. But in order to fulfill his 
destiny amongst the stars, Scithers has to play 
it safe. 

It's not that I want him to do particularly 
experimental stuff. It's that I'd like to see 
something that is not only carefully written (as 
most of these stories are not), not only well 
crafted ( some of these formulas are well crafted), 
but also more than the usual hackneyed Star Trek 
themes idiomatically reworked. There's no 
challenge to anyone here. But a large and 
vocal percentage of the readership cries, "We 
don't want to be challenged! We want to be 
entertained! "As I've said repeatedly, it's 
possible to entertain with thoughtful, subtle 
writing. And with innovative writing. Look at 
Bester. But Scithers ceaselessly playing it safe. 
Nothing even remotely disturbing or controversial. 
(Except for maybe PSYCHO-STARS. And even that is 
carefully, safely whimsical). And when you're 
that safe, you're schlock. 

Trouble is, Asimov’s has a huge and growing 
circulation. People think that this is science 
fiction. And I fear that it is a major neutral¬ 
izing influence on the field. It is a sort of 
convergence point for the field's various banal¬ 
ities and tired conventionalisms. It is influencing 
the others to be the same way. You know, you'd 
never see a story like THE ANGEL OF DEATH by Michale 
Shea in IASFM (it appeared in The Magazine of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction). That's a tough story, a 
disturbing story, an entertaining story, and good 
sf. You may not see that sort of thing in F&SF 
anymore, because I suspect that Ferman is be¬ 
coming more conservative in his buying, possibly 
because of the competition of Mags like Asimov's 
and Galileo and of course Analog. There may be 


some hope in OMNI, Bob Sheckley is openminded 
and not obsessively cautious. 

I've heard that Scithers thinks of Barry 
Longyear as his Big Find. If thats true, Longyear's 
work may well be the distillation of Scither's 
editorial slant. So let's conclude, skipping a 
few stories, with Longyear's novella, THE BOOK OF 
BARABOO. 

The story revolved around a circus from earth 
which travels interstellar, from world to world. 

On a planet of large beetlelike creatures a rival 
circus tries to steal away the audience, and war¬ 
fare breaks out between the two shows. It's a 
perfectly ordinary earth circus, with a big canvas 
tent that is put up by hand and so forth. Pre¬ 
sumably they go to these lengths, pounding in 
stakes, to preserve the authenticity of the show. 

For tradition. Though this tradition would 
probably mean nothing to the various alien cultures 
they play to. We are also expected to believe that 
these fax-future cultures are interested in ordinary 
20th century style circus acts. High wire artists, 
clowns. A society of beetles part of a huge multi- 
cultured interstellar pangalactic civilization is 
going to be impressed by trapeze artists? But 
since the story is humorous in tone, I can make an 
effort and, nearly, suspend my disbelief. Except, 
as Longyear crowed in EMPIRE, all his stories are one 
draft. This makes for some pretty uneven prose. 
Sometimes it's vivid and entertaining. I'll give 
him that. About as believable as Playboy Party 
Jokes. He'll set up a problem for the protagonists, 
and solve it with whatever comes to him as he's 
knocking out the story. For instance, someone 
noticed that the beetle creatures weren't paying 
attention to the circus posters (right, in this 
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far future society where a thousand new forms of 
media barrage should be available, they're using 
posters ) and some genius realized that this was 
because the crittures walk bent over, staring at 
the ground, and see nothing higher, nothing on 
the walls. (Let's hope they have no traffic on 
their world, or there's mashed beetle everywhere. 
We don't know what sort of city they have, since 
Longyear never describes it.) So they put the 
sidewalk. Science fiction problem solving, see. 

But I don't mind the implausibility, much. 

My stories win no prizes for plausibility. What 
I do mind is that sense that Longyear is serving 
up pablum for a quick buck, is contemptuous of 
his readers and hence writes in one muddy draft, 
and writes at a SAFE level of humor/entertainment, 
never taking a chance on losing his a word by 
stepping outside the SAFE GUIDELINES that make 
this magazine, ultimately, a boor. Sure, people 
read it because they're hungry for escapist sf. 

But there's no reason escapist sf has to be 
medicore. Not so consistently as this. This is 
policy, and it's a policy that's affecting the 
whole field. 

But the truth is, all across the publishing 
board, in science fiction books, magazines — and 
in mainstream — editors are opting for what's 


safe, what's established. They want to take no 
chances because the economy is so shaky. It's 
that simple. Sell 'em pablum because we've got 
'em trained to but it. 

I've just moved to New York City, and the 
signals I'm getting from editors are thesei 
we want well-defined genre writing, nothing that 
mixes genres; we want it written according to 
two or three basic plot structures; we want you 
to write in the styles and structures that have 
proven lucrative. 

Roy Torgeson, who's as experimental an 
editor as remains (and with Roy his only 
progressiveness is in sexual explicitness, 
kinkiness, cheap thrills), rejected a story 
by a friend of mine because the protagonist's 
problem was not revealed on the first page. 

It didn't have the usual hook. Instead, it had 
thought-provoking hints, background, character¬ 
ization, and artful imagery bearing on the theme. 
Beautiful story. An entertaining story, for 
anyone who reads with both eyes open. She 
probably won't get it published in this field. 

It's structured slightly askew from the usual — 
and I'm not saying it's bizarre in its syntax or 
radically experimental, it's simply not one of 
the obviously SAFE formulas. It discusses bondage 
and discipline openly and sympathetically. Horrors. 
Tnat Diows it for IASFM, F&SF, OMNI, Galileo, 
Universe, you-name-it. 

Publishing houses are no longer relying 
on their editors for editorial decisions. 
Increasingly, the salesmen, the people who sell to 
the booksellers, make the final decision. And 
they could not care less about good writing. SF 
has leapt headfirst into unremitting commercialism. 
And, believe it or not,the field is even more 
conservative than the others, and hence is turning 
out more IASFM material. Bathing us in the grease 
of sameness. 

Despite the tightening up across the board, 
the injunction against Quality Literature (that's 
their term, they usually shorten it to Qual Lit), 

I have more creative freedom outside the field of 
science fiction. 

For that reason, and some personal reasons, and 
because I'm disgusted and disillusioned, I'm not 
going to write sf anymore. I'm writing — and 
selling — mainstream (the first of the mainstream 
books I sold is THE BRIGADE out from Avon late this 
year) suspense and mainstream fantasy. I've had it. 
I'm not going to write columns for semipro magazines 
anymore either. Too much tempest in a teapot, too 
many cutesy illos with pointy eared elves holding 
mechanical girls, illos having nothing to do with 
the articles. But I'm going to continue to read 
sf, and Thrust. We all have our perverse vices. 

I'll send you a card iron the breeding grounu~., 
I'11 send you a bomb in the mail from the neon- 
walled pit where Nihilism mates with Vision and 
the offspring is Redemption. 

I'll send you red lipstick on soiled tissue, 
the imprint of the queen's own lips. 

I'll send you dust sifting from the crack in 
the subway's ceiling, the crack that widens for 
the day Manhattan collapses on itself. 

I'll send you a snapshot of Utopia. I'll 
send it from the future to the past. By the time 
you get there the maggots will have eaten its face 
away, and Dystopia's eyeless sockets will glow 
like methane ignited over the city's sewers. 

I'll send you music. Music to shake your 
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borne of us, way back when, had dxeams of 
money. Others dreamt of our names in lights 
(or rich, dark print, as it were), and little 
else. My own dreams were a little more complex. 

(A trend that continues to this day, because I still 
think my attitudes towards writing — both my own, 
and others' — is too complex to satisfy Darwin's 
demands. But later.) 

Naive as it may seem, I first began to write 
with an eye for publication in order to finance 
grandiose plans I had for a literary magazine. 

From the start, it had been editing , not writing, 
that had the appeal. I fell prey to the mystique 
that surrounded John Campbell at the time, and 
that peaked soon fter his death... about the time 
I became aware that I could string words together 
into cohesive, and perhaps publishable sentences. 

Once I began writing in earnest, of course, 
its own appeals suckered me in, and I soon became 
aware that it was writing I truly loved, and that 
now the editing, when it came, would be the second 
career. It was easy to slip from one discipline to 
the other. And, when I began attending conventions, 
and corresponding with authors and editors, my old 
interest in editing and publishing gave me in¬ 
sights into what, as a professional writer, I 
could expect to experience, and enjoy. 

Or so I thought. 

As an unpublished writer, I still had some 
access to what went on between editors and other 
writers. I was like a dish-washer in the kitchen, 
sneaking glimpses of the party that was pro¬ 
fessionalism, going on in the Olympian ball-room 
right on the other side of that kitchen door. 

I wanted to be a good writer, yes, but I also 
wanted to taste what had been almost within 


my grasp for so long. I wanted to talk to those 
figures, examine those contracts, negotiate for 
those clauses, attend the banquets, meet in 
conferences, plan strategies, and all the rest 
of it. So I watched, from the kitchen, and waited 

And then somebody handed me my going-out 
clothes and told me to get the hell out on the 
floor. 

In October of 1978, Dave Hartwell -- then at 
Berkley — signed for the second novel I had 
written, THE CHASER'S DOMAINS. I had written 
one about a year before, SPAN, and submitted it 
to him. At that time he'd not wanted it, but 
had suggestions for revision. A few weeks after 
the contracts for CHASER'S were signed, I sent him 
chapters and a synopsis for a radical revision of 
the earlier novel. He liked it, and by December I 
was into Berkley Books for a novel I had not yet 
written. 

I was confident. Swaggering, even. I was 
barely twenty and had two contracts, signed,sealed, 
and notorized. I had a few grand in my pocket, a 
new apartment on the sea, a new motorcycle...in 
short, a new life, or the fulfillment of one 
previously dreamt of. Though the revision of SPAN 
bore no more than a passing resemblance to the 
original — was, in effect, a totally new work — 

I knew it would not take me more than six months 
to finish it. I didn't feel like working on the 
book just then, I felt like enjoying the fruits 
of my as-yet-unearned gains. I asked for, and 
received, a delivery date of November 1979- I 
would start work on the book in June. 

% frittered most of the first half of 1979 
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away. I had just moved; the disequilibrium at 
first energized me — I finished up a novelet 
that had been languishing for months, and wrote 
a short story and a second novelet which I con¬ 
sidered to be among the best I'd written. I sold 
a novelet to Analog , but that didn’t take much 
effort aside from licking stamps, and then cashing 
the check when it came. I looked around for 
something else to do, and thought maybe I could 
do another novel, or maybe... 

What I did was decide what to do for six 
weeks. It was a long time to be idle, considering 
that I was just beginning to see that in completed 
wordage, I hadn't done so much last year. I 
had sold two novels and three short stories, but 
I had only written a shade less than 30,000 
words — the equivalent of half a novel, or five 
short stories. Half of that had been done in the 
last two months of the year. By comparison, I had 
done slightly less than 100,000 words in 1977, and 
140,000 in 1976. 

This is about the time I began to wander. 

Seriously. 

Was success ruining the kid? Would I be a 
two — no, a 1 l/2 novel wonder? Would Don 
D’Ammassa, in 1987, rhetorically ask, "Whatever 
happened to him, this promising author of 1 l/2 
interesting but sadly forgotten novels, way back 
when? 

It was a real fear. Logically, one would 
think I could have assumed that, having written, 

I would write; having sold, I would continue to 
sell. But it was not a logical fear. 

I wasn't used to selling what I wrote. I'd 
been selling sporadically, and to good markets, for 
two or three years, but it was still new and foreign 
to me. I was going into projects with more concerns, 
not less. Before I’d worried about finishing a 
story, and selling it. Now, in addition to that, 

I was worried about to whom I would sell it, for 
what, and if the check would come before the 
collision insurance payment was due; I was worried 
about reversion of rights, royalty break-points, 
what the reviewers would think, what the jacket 
copy would say. I had always been overly concerned 
with the process of writing: where I got my ideas, 
my style, my subject matter and themes. With 
everything put together I was turning into a 
literary brontosaurus, with so many thoughts and 
worries that I was barely able to wallow in my 
cud without consulting subsidiary brains. 

That turned around in February 1979 when I 
met John Silbersack, my new editor at Berkley. 

In 1970 I’d mumbled something to my agents about 
maybe working on short stories in '79 — and 
SPAN, of course ! — and the word had gone from 
them to Silbersack, who, at Boskone, took me 
aside. It was a new experience for me, very much 
in keeping with what the true writer's life 
should be; it was the first time I'd been taken 
aside. 

"You really should work on a new novel for 
us," he told me. 

"I'm still working on my old one!" I didn't 
say that. For one, I was not working on my old 
one, I was doing anything but; secondly, when one 
has been taken aside, there are forms to be ad¬ 
hered to. I nodded sagely. Hot because I was 
sage and thoughtful, but because I was trying to 
grasp the fact that an editor was asking me to 
write something for him. It was an upheaval of 
the tradition epitomized by those familiar still 
blue rejection slips from Galaxy . 

He told me how salesmen for the publishers 
like to know there are more books in the pipe¬ 


line when they try to hawk an author’s first 
novel to bookstores and distributors. Nobody, 
it seems, wants a novel. They want strings of 
successes. Berkley wanted to be sure I was a 

"I've got an idea for a novel," I said. 

I had lots of ideas for novels. "Still, I 
can't yet support myself from my writings, John. 

I also work full-time, and there just isn't the 
time to start anything new." I needed bread. 

"I hope I could expect to realize a larger ad¬ 
vance for a new novel." 

"I think we could count on that." 

Wow, he not only wanted a book, he'd pay me 
for it! This was an experience. 

I was galvanized. It didn't show right 
away. I drew up work schedules, sharpened 
pencils, budgeted the money for the new — no, 
the two new novels I would send Berkley. 

By March I'd told my agents that I would have 
the proposal for a new book in their hands by the 
first of April...and a proposal for another novel 
to them by the Nebula Awards Banquet, three weeks 
later. It seemed that every day I was getting more, 
oh, professional . Here I was, making delivery dates 
for proposals now. I even hired a typist to help 
me with the drafts of the books. Which was a good 
thing, because one proposal ran to 35,000 words. 

But it was for a quarter-million word novel that 
I wanted fifteen or twenty grand for, so it didn't 
seem inappropriate. 

I saw Silbersack again at the Banquet, in 
New York City, and this time I took him aside, and 
told him that my agents would send along the 
proposals presently. I illuminated their niftiest 
points for him. 

His reaction was such that I started to pat 
my pockets for a pen. I thought he was going to 
give me one of those six-figure contracts I'd been 
hearing so much about right then and there. But 
then he calmed down and said he'd get me an answer 
in a few weeks. The way I saw it, it was not a 
question of his accepting the books or not, but how 
much bread he could squeeze out of the c attracts 
department. 

What I didn’t know at the time was that all 
editors act excited when writers tell them about 
new work. Maybe sometimes they even are excited. 
Writers have to be kept happy when a new work is 
in the balance. Once the contract is signed, of 
course, the legal department keeps that latest 
parcel in the string of successes coming. 

Berkley saw me as one of their writers. I 
saw mvself as one of their writers. It was neat, 
like being drafted out of high school to play with 
the Red Sox or something. Or so I thought. 

I don't really remember what I did in May 
and the first part of June. It must have been 
more puttering. Puttering days run into 
another, as well they should. 

Six weeks had passed. Editors have a 
curiously telescoped time sense. A few weeks 
means eventually . As soon as we can get to it, 
of course, means never , but everyone knows that 

At intervals, I would get vaguely apologetic 
notes from my agents. John was at a sales con¬ 
ference on the West Coast and could not be reached, 
but he was still interested in the books. John was 
on his way to ABA when they talked to him, but he 
wanted one or both of the books and was going to 
call the contracts department real soon to see what 
he could offer. John was in the shower and nobody 
at that point knew what the hell was going on. 
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By the last week of June I Broke what had seemed 
like a patient silence, but which had actualy been 
enraged fuming, and asked my agents just what, if 
anything, was happening. I knew the wheels at 
Berkley ground exceedingly fine, but just how long 
did it take to put a call through the switchboard 
to another department in the same building? 

I was tense. I admit it. A few things had 
happened to put me on edge, above and beyond just 
what being on Berkley's team really meant. 

I'd officially started work on SPAN, and 
immediately found that while a synopsis is 
sufficient to sell a novel, it isn't detailed 
enough to write one. I avoided the (I now 
realize ) uncharted reaches of the last 80% of the 
novel by rewriting the first part, which had been 
a part of the original proposal. I wanted to cut 
and smooth the opening. I took a week off from 
work to do it, without pay, and turned 70 pages 
to 94 which I was not pleased with. 

I had figured I could rewrite that first 
section during the first two or three days of my 
week, and then spend the next four days getting 
a running jump into the rest of the book. Once I 
get my momentum up, I'd bust right through a first 
draft, clean it up, and send it out well before 
that looming deadline, no sweat. 

Friday I finished the 94-page slop, with only 
the weekend ahead of me. Perhaps, just perhaps, 
time enough. 

At 4:30 am on Saturday morning, the buzzer of 
the apartment security system intercom woke me. 

'"Lo?" I mumbled. 

The intercom said it was Eric, come all the 
way from Albany to drop in. And another good 
friend, Robert, was with him. 

Only Eric would travel nearly two hundred 
miles to drop in unannounced, on the spur of the 
moment, just because he wanted to see me. Or 
maybe Robert would too, because he was the one 
that had done the driving and paid for the gas. 

At any rate, it was a gesture of friendship and 
brotherhood that should have melted my heart. 

"I'm going to kill you," I said, and then 
let them in. 

They stayed until Sunday afternoon. Sunday 
evening I went to a barbecue. I was available. 

I was a free-lancer. It wasn't as if I were chained 
to the typewriter or anything. I could set my own 
hours. If writers had an induction center, those 
would be the slogans on the posters outside. 

At 2:30 Monday morning, the phone rang. 

’"Lo?" I mumbled. I was too fuzzy to feel 
any deja vu . 

"Mister McGarry, this is the Police Department. 
When was the last time your saw your motorcycle?" 

About a half-hour before two kids pushed it 
away under cover of darkness, as it developed. When 
I went down to claim it, it also developed that I 
was the one who had to push it home. The pair — 
who, under the best of circumstances, would have 
been hard-pressed to plug in a toaster — had tried 
to hot-wire the bike. The electrical system 
looked like the torn newspaper they put in pet shop 
windows for puppies to shit on. 

Monday afternoon I was told my work at my 
full-time job was unsatisfactory. I interpreted 
that as an intimation that I was about to get very 
hungry. 

Somewhere in there I'd ordered a new IBM 
electronic typewriter. Not one of those Selectric 
Edsels but a computerized jobbie. I was into 
Itty-Bitty for the balance of the payments, and 
into my bank for the downpayment. 

I also had not written anything in the better 


part of a week, which, on the schedule that had 
looked so good in November 1978, about a thousand 
years ago, was disastrous. 

I called my agents. Where was Silbersack? For 
that matter, where were they? 

Silbersack was rejecting — rejecting, mind you, 
as if I were not a pro or something! — the shorter 
novel. Or, maybe he wasn't rejecting it, but he 
didn't want it the way it was. He didn't want 
the other une the way it was, either, but he 
thought that was at least salvageable. 

For Berkley. 

With someone coming out of left field, both 
books would have been turned down out of hand. 

But Berkley wanted me, so they had spent a month 
or more waffling, for the most part trying to figure 
out how I could give them what they wanted. Failing 
that, they could word the rejections in such a 
way, presumably, so I would not take offense and 
take a walk. 

"Pull the shorter book," I said. "Send ir uo 
someone who can read it,accept it, and draw up 
contracts all in the same year!” Things were 
desperate. It sounded it. 

Editors may have no sense of time, but they 
have a hell of a sense of timing . 

"We’ll get back to you by the end of the 
week and let you know what's happening with the 
longer books," said my agents. 

"Right." I hung up. It occurred to me the 
toll for the call had been billed to me. Better 
start watching that, I thought. 

Then I wondered if my agents spoke New York 
editorese, and then what "end of the week" trans¬ 
lated to. 

Saturday rolled around. The phone had been 
silent. Naturally. 

But I still had my sales, and I still had my 
deadline, and my proposals. I still had my sgents, 
and they were still getting back to me. Maybe, 
when I got my strength back and got my head 
together, I'd go back to New York and get taken 
aside again. I'd go to a party and another new 
editor would be there. I'd clink a fork against 
his goblet for everyone’s attention, and then 
climb (slightly drunkenly) up on the table. "Folks, 
this is Mark J. McGarry. We've just given him one 
of our six-figure contracts. He's Made It." And 
there would be a polite round of applause, and later 
a session with some women provided by my new 
publisher, tiiat was the way it was supposed to go. 
Or at least something along those lines. 

When I Made It, there would be a humming of 
orchestrated muzak, and rose petals would fall 
at my feet and birds alight on my dinner-jacketed 
shoulders. Publishers would throw money at me, 
and awed young writers would ask me how I'd done 
it. 

Write? Surely one would not be expected to 
work , after one has made it. Well, maybe three 
months a year, in the Garxibean, or London, or in 
Spain. 

...But maybe, instead, I'd finish up SPAN. 

Maybe I'd work on new stories, and new novels. 

Maybe I'd start telling friends I had too much 
work to do, but then maybe I'd be a little more 
civil when I was able to see them. Maybe I'd 
start getting in touch with what I wanted now 
that I knew the wa: r things were, and not how 
they'd look from that metaphorical kitchen so 
very long ago. Maybe I'd grow a little. 

And maybe, just maybe, I would begin 
again to write, and to stop being a writer. 
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MOSCOW, IDAHO 
September, 1979 

I want to talk a little about the hazy 
definitions which distinquish the science fiction 
fan from the science fiction professional, and what 
it means to make the transition from fan to pro¬ 
fessional. 

From the ranks of fandom we've acquired some 
of the finest fantasy and sf writers today: 

Harlan Ellison, Ray Bradbury, Robert Silver berg, 
Marion Zimmer Bradley and so many others. Some 
of the leading sf editors, such as Terry Carr, 
once edited nothing more phenomenal than a fanzine. 
The very founders of science fiction as a well- 
defined genre — Asimov to Wollheim — were also 
among the founders of the equally well-defined and 
diverse society we today call fandom. 

If there are fans here at MosCon who dream of 
entering the ranks of professional writers, you've 
got some very fine role models to work from. 

Some of the people who are today "mere" fans 
will undoubtedly become well known authors or 
editors or publishers or artists or agents one- 
of-these-days. Others will remain dreamers and 
not doers| and they may even lose their dreams, 
some of them. The majority, perhaps, have no 
aspiration beyond collecting, reading, sharing 
and loving fantasy and science fiction. The best 
among this latter group will embrace the friends 
they meet through fandom who are destined to write, 
and say, I knew her, or I knew him — I knew them 
all — when they haunted the sf comer of every 
bookstore, and never knew that someday they'd find 
their own books there. The people who aspire only 
to loving the genre will delight in seeing the 
successes of those who write it. But among the 
group with the desire to write, but not enough 
talent or stamina to make it, they will resent those 
among us who grow to professional status. 

The concept of the "fannish feud" is one of 
the most horrifying and tiresome aspects of an 
otherwise positive society, because sometimes, 


people who lose their dreams are very sad and 
angry. 

In the past year, I've had the fortune of 
selling a book anthology to a major paperback 
house; selling short stories to anthologies for 
two other large publishers; finishing arovel which 
is at this moment being negotiated by an agent...and 
at the same time, I've made fanzines, haunted 
bookstores, and been honored for my contributions 
to fandom by a science fiction convention. I place 
myself presently in the hazy boarderland where 
fans are becoming pros, yet remaining a fan as well. 

I'd like to share with you a few of the feelings 
and experiences that go hand in hand with such a 
surprising transition. 

The hardest thing is coping with those fans 
whose dreams are crushed because they lack ability 
or commitment. In a competitive marketplace, the 
majority of those who think about writing will fail 
as writers, even if they make the first effort. Most 
never even get beyond the thinking stage, so of 
course they never had a chance. This creates 
hostilities between those who make it, and those 
who do not. 

Phillip K. Dick, in a recent issue of UNEARTH 
magazine, said that what you do when you well your 
first story is call up your best friend and say, 

"I sold a story!" At which point your friend hangs 
up on you and you wonder, "What happened?" 

It's sad to think that at a time when fannish 
friends should be joining you in celebration, they 
ostracise you because you succeeded where they 
either failed, or have not yet succeeded or tried. 

About the middle of 1978, a frierai of mine came 
running over to tell me, 'Hey, I sold a collection 
of essays to a small press!" And I said, "That's 
great! I just sold an anthology to DAW Books!" I 
honestly hadn't intended to deflate him, but his 
shoulders sagged and his eyes squinched up and he 
was mad for a week. He got over it. 

Another time, when I was almost finished with 
my first novel, I said to a different friend, 

"Twenty more pages and I've got a novel ready to 
sell." He replied with unexpected curtness: 
"Congratulations. I have 200 pages to go on mine," 
and walked away. It hurt me a lot. 

But the anger he showed me was anger at him¬ 
self, for failing to pursue a dream. 

Genuine friends get over their envy soon 
enough, and jealousy turns into joy. But un¬ 
fortunately, fandom is made up largely of 
acquaintances, not genuine friends, and there¬ 
fore longstanding hostilities evolve between 
some fans and others. Even among professional 
writers, some of the most loudly aired and pub¬ 
licized disagreements sometimes have their root 
in past fannish tbys, when each party accumulated 
huge piles of sour grapes and have thrown them at 
each other ever since. 

How, by contrast, do professionals behave 
when seeing a fan "joining the ranks" so to speak? 

To be sure, there are a few "old guard" writers 
who resent this invasion very much. An established 
author who, after 30 years, is finally guaranteed 
a $5000 advance on every new book, is not going to 
be happy that writers like Joan Vinge and Vonda 
N. McIntyre are getting $60,000. The fact that many 
of the new writers — C. J. Cherryh, Tanith Lee, 
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etc. — are women doesn't sit well with many of 
the old. timers who remember "the good old days" 
of the pulps when the few women involved at least 
had the good sense not to be overtly female. Lee 
Hoffman, Leigh Bracket, G.L. Moore...is it 
really coincidental that the only women's names 
were uniformly androgynous? 

In any case, the influx of women and feminism 
has certainly met with a great amount of flack and 
hostility from a professional as well as fan science 
fiction community, which historically has been 
even more male-dominated than it is today. 

But these negative aspects seem to me to be 
the loud minority response. From other writers 
already settled in the community, the greatest 
response to a newcomer is one of joy and welcome. 

This can create or perpetuate the dichotomy which 
often exists between professionals and fans, when 
a new writer discovers herself on the lot of authors. 
It is tempting in this circumstance to subscribe 
to Harlan Ellison's point about fans being bad 
medicine. But on closer examination, there is 
something very dubious about the sudden welcome 
to the professional fold. 

When I sold Amazons ! to DAW, authors who had 
known me for years but had not had much time for 
me, suddenly started calling me on the phone to 
hear about the weather in Seattle, to cry on my 
shoulder about a scene in a story that wouldn't 
work, or a love affair gone awry. It feels good 
that they want my support and offer me theirs. But 
sometimes I can't help but wonder where these people 
were when I was lonely and struggling. I was still 
here. I was reaching out. I was still me. 

I can think of a few who were supportive in 
my unhappier times. For example, Elinor and 
F. M. Busby (who are here today) were two of 
my first friends in fandom. But the majority of 
authors only acknowledged my humanity and presence 
when they saw my name in Publishers Weekly . I don't 
like that. 

In all, it's a disorienting experience, to find 
oneself at a pivotal point in ones life. But there's 
an easy way to not be thrown by it. What I found 
out very soon is that writing is the most important 
thing, not what people say or do, be it positive 
or negative. In fact, since writing is a solitary 
business, writers have got to be able to spend 
quite a bit of time with themselves; they've got 
to learn to like themselves. In effect, no one is 
more important to a writer than the writer's plots 
and characters and output. Fans, by contrast, 
spend a lot of their time with each other, rather 
than chained to a typewriter (or, if chained to a 
typewriter, using it for "LoCs" and "fanac" rather 
than for anything professional). Writers are too 
selfish to need that much outside validation, too 
stubborn to settle for less. Nothing is more im¬ 
portant than writing, and this remains true even 
in the face of adversary! even if it means losing 
friends, losing a marriage, or losing a lover. 

It's crazy, but you've got to be crazy to be a 
writer| you've got to be consumed by it. 

If some of you want to be writers, you'll 
have to become consumed by it. There is no room 
for other obsessions. You can't be obsessed with 
Fandom As A Way Of Life and also be a writer. Your 
core identity has got to be "Writer!" with every¬ 



thing else radiating out from that. Writing is the 
most holy thing any human being can do with a life! 
Anyone who does it can rarely avoid an egotistical 
appearance. Perhaps it's little wonder, then, that 
fans who become writers become targets of abuse. 

The sheer audacity of being a writer is enough to 
make a more rational person seeth. The un¬ 
excelled boldness of doing a good job of it will 
make the cowards gather together in angry crowds 
to tear you from your perch, or from your ivory 

Or...they'll gather together to idolize you. 
It's really the same phenomenon. 

I will probably always be a fan; I'm not 
certain. It depends on the definition. I'll 
certainly always count a number of fans among 
my friends and acquaintances. But it always 
comes back to the writing, and if some of you 
feel that way too, it could be that you're on the 
right course. 

If you dream of being a writer, pursue that 
dream with a vengence. If the dream ends in 
disillusion, I don't know what to tell you. But 
if you never try, somewhere inside you'll al¬ 
ways hate yourself, and you won't be a good friend 
to others. I do believe that if your dreams are 
things you pursue rather than simply talk about, 
you're halfway there. 

To tnose oi you who only want to read the 
stuff, look around you and try to anticipate who 
will be writing for your tastes tomorrow. If 
they're properly obsessed, they won't need any 
encouragement, but give them some anyway. Every¬ 
one can use a little love. I feel that you've 
all encouraged me a little bit by having me here 
for this weekend of appreciating science fiction 
and fandom. I'm really pleased, and I thank you 
a lot. 
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PART III: PILE PLAYING GAMES 

David Nolle 


Dyfnin felt his way through the passages to 
the heart of the mountain. He dared not light a 
torch, for fear of alerting the fell inhabitants 
of the caverns. His steps were guided by the pale 
phosphoresence of the fungus which coated the walls. 

Ahead, a bright red glow spilled around a 
bend. He let his eyes adjust and crept up to peer 
around the comer. In a cavern with its roof 
hidden in mist lay the wyrm. He was curled around 
himself in sleep, a machine of living metallic 
doom. His hand-broad eyes were closed, and two 
trails of steam rose from his nostrils to the roof. 
His scales glowed with the heat of the fires from 
which he was formed. 

Dyfnin knew that his true dangers lay beyond 
the dragon in the dark passage entrance which it 
guarded. The dragon was just a trial set by the 
ruler of these caverns, the Wizard Manshadach. 

Dyfnin advances slowly to the head of the beast, 
lifting his sword, Llaesgymin, above his head 
in both hands. With all of his strength, he 
plunged it down into the monster's eye and 
brain. The dragon reared up, jerking the sword 
from his hands. Its other eye opened in shock, 
and steam burst forth from its mouth. 

It convulsed, and one of its great, leather 
wings caught Dyfnin, throwing him across the cavern 
against a wall. Flame gouted from its mouth and 
faded. The dragon's eye dimmed as it collapsed 
and lay still. 

Dyfnin rose slowly, scalded and bruised. 

He walked gingerly over to the huge head and took 
back his sword. Bare blade in hand, he approached 
the entrance to the chambers of the Wizard. 

In the dimly lit hall beyond the dragon's 
lair, Manshadach bent over a deep pool, his face 
contorted in a dread concentration. His dark 
robe flapped in a noxious wind, and the light 
from a small brazier glinted off of the restless 
waters and his bald pate. 

Dyfnin entered just as the mage was 
finishing his incantation. He leapt across the 
pool, bowling Manshadach over. The wizard's 
skull hit the cave floor with a crunch, and he 
lay still. Wary of the dangers which might re¬ 
main, Dyfnin went swiftly to a chest at the back 
of the room to claim his booty. 


With a sucking sound, a tentacle as wide as 
a man rose from the depths of the pool. It poised 
behind Dyfnin's back. Another joined it, and 
another. Dyfnin turned in horror, but too late. 
They wrapped around him, crushing his struggles. 

In the murky waters below, the Kraken, Manshadach's 
last calling, opened its beak in anticipation. 

Fantasy Role Playing is a way to become part 
of a Heroic Fantasy story by controlling the 
actions of one of the characters. This is usually 
done with players assuming the roles of characters 
they have designed. They then test their skill m 
a scenario designed by a Game Master (GM). He 
provides the background and situation, while the 
players create the major characters and initiate 
most of the action. This is as close as you can 
come to actually living in a world where magic 
works and heroism is its own reward. 

Rule systems for Fantasy and SF Role Playing 
Games were developed as a means of entering 
various types of fantastic worlds. These 
mechanics handle the technical and random factors 
of a character's actions and their results. 
Randomness is provided by rolling 4, 6, 8, 10, or 
12 sided dice. Factors of natural law and social 
structure are provided by the GM and the rules 
he chooses to use. 

There are a large number of SF and Fantasy 
Role Playing systems, but they all have several 
similar concepts behind them. Essential to all 
is the presence of a GM, also called the Referee, 
or Dungon Master, who moderates play. Equally 
important are the players, who run the characters, 
not against the world or the GM, but in it and 
as a part of it. Within this general common 
framework more specific similarities exist. 

A player usually creates a character by 
rolling several characteristics to represent 
its abilities. These often include Strength, 
Dexterity, Agility, Intelligence, Endurence, 
Charisma, and Psionic Ability. These 
characteristics outline what the character 
can do, and what he can't. The player will 
then pick a profession, or skill selection 
appropriate to the character's abilities. Some 
popular professions are Warriors, Thieves, 
Magicians, and Priests. Many other classes 
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a Sword-and-Sorcery 
Fantasy Role-Playing Game 

Play it solitaire — or with your friendsl Rules 
are complete in one book, for $8.00. Or, if 
you're new to fantasy gaming, you'll want the 
T&T Boxed Set, whicn contains the Tunnels & 
Trolls rulebook, a solitaire and a CM dungeon, 
25 pre-rolled characters, three six-sided dice, 
and a pencil — for only $12.95, it's a great way 
to get into role-playing! 

order from 

Flying Buffalo Inc. 

P.0. BOX 1467 
Scottsdale, AZ 85252 

(please include 50<t for shipping and handling) 













Scenarios and background material for AD&D 
are produced by both TSR and The Judges Guild. 

The production quality of the TSR material is 
superior to that of TJG, but the content quality 
is about equal. The quality of content in 
scenarios from both companies varies wildly. 

Both have produced outstanding works. Among 
the best are "Of Skulls and Scrapfaggot Green" 

(TJG), "The Dark Tower" (TJG), "Tomb of Horrors" 
(TSR), and "Steading of the Hill Giant Chief" 

(TSR). There are also a large number of 
scenarios which show little thought, and much 
die rolling. In general bad scenarios out¬ 
number good ones by 2 or 3 to one. Even 
a novice Of with a bit of imagination can 
create a good adventure for free, saving 
himself at least $5.00. 

Judges Guild has also produced a 
game aid called "The City State of the 
Invincible Overlord", which is a series of 
modules detailing an entire world. They 
are not bad background material, but they include 
a huge amount of waste space, and in the end, 
the encounters and situations provided are just 
boring. A new version, "The City State of the 
World Emperor" has just come on the market, and 
may be better. 

TUNNELS & TROLLS (Flying Buffalo Inc.): This 
game was the second professional production. It has 
been widely abused as a "rip-off" of D&D, but it 
really isn't. It has also suffered from poor 
marketing and low-quality production in the past. 

The new 5th edition has been cleaned up, and is on 
the highest level of quality, with beautiful 
graphics and art. It looks better than any other 
system on the market. T&T was designed by Ken St. 
Andre. 

The good points of T&T are its simplicity, 
and emphasis on developing the character. It is 
a good game for introducing beginners with, 
because of its lack of restriction. It is in 
many ways like the original D&D rules. Though 
the mechanics are different, it retains the 
same open-ended approach. 

It is fortunate that T&T emphasizes more 
than Just the game system, because mechanics 
are its weakest point. The magic system works 
well, but the combat system is too simple, and 
tends to become dull, because it is over 
abstracted. This weakness is especially 
noticable in mass combat, which does not 
take enough account of the characters 
choices and actions. It also leads to it 
being overly easy for a character to die. This 
sort of hurts the original strength of the 
system, which is in the development of those 
characters. 

There are a number of very good T&T 
solitaire scenarios, which are set up so that 
they can be played without a GM. They are very 
well worked out, with a lot of detail. Most of 
them tend to be too short, and too lethal, but 
this is very hard to avoid with solitaire play. 

Some of the best of these are "Labyrinth", 

"Deathtrap Equalizer", and "Beyond the 
Silvered Pane". FBI is also working on 
adventures for GMs to run. 

RUNEQUEST (The Chaosium): This is a very 
interesting system, quite far removed from 
either D&D or T&T. It is probably the most 
completely independently developed rule system 
on the market, and the one which borrows 
the least from D&D. It is also the only major 
system which is set in a specific Fantasy world, 


that of Glorantha, which is used in manygames 
from Chaosium. The rules are clear and well 
thought out. It presents a good bit of material 
and costs only $10.00 and was designed by 
Steve Perrin. 

Unfortunately, RQ is very complex, and mostly 
in places where complexity is not needed. This re¬ 
sults in areas where complexity would be far more 
appropriate being glossed over. Because of its 
setting in Glorantha, the rules are flavored by 
that world, and if you happen not to like Glorantha, 
you won't like the rules. It is basically a dull 
and unsophisticated world — socially and culturally. 

On the other hand, if your willing to deal 
with the complexity, its combat system is more 
realistic than AD&D or T&T, and it treats learning 
and skills in an original and much more be¬ 
lievable way than any other major system. RQ is 
not really for beginners, but experienced players 
might find parts of it very useful. 

There are RQ supplements, and also some 
scenarios. From what I've seen the best supplement 
is "Cults of Prax", which tries to flesh out 
the background of the game and expand on the 
weak cult based magic/faith system. Scenarios 
and supplements are done by Chaosium and Judges 
Guild. 

THE ARDUIN GRIMOIRE : This is not really an 
independent rule system, but rather a very 
successful expansion of D&D. It is in three 
$10.00 books written by Dave Hargrave. It gives 
new monsters, professions, and magic items, and 
huge numbers of tables to fill in those places 
where D&D is weak or inconsistent. 

Its strengths and weaknesses are hard to 
assess, but its main drawback is that every¬ 
thing is a bit over-powered. Its strength is 
in ideas for world background and high- 
power adventures. It shows how it is possible 
to run a D&D campaign with outrageous 
characters and in a chaotic world. Combined 
with D&D, a very good mixture system could 
be worked out by an experienced GM. 

There are a number of Arduin adventures. 

They have a lot of good ideas, and are 
exciting. It is very likely, however, that 
10% or fewer of the characters who enter them 
will come back alive. 

CHIVALRY & SORCERY (Fantasy Games Unlimited): 
This game is set in a chivalric context and was de¬ 
signed by Ed Simbalist and Wilf Backhaus. It 
and AD&D are probably the two most generally 
acceptable game systems. The original rules 
sell for $10.00, and are well worth the price. 

The only weak area of the system is in 
magic, which is not detailed enough and tends 
to be mechanical. There are also little flaws 
elsewhere in the rules, but it works smoothly. 

The jousting system is especially good, as 
is combat in general. It benefits from not 
being too complex and explaining everything fully. 

It is not necessarily for beginners, but it 
could be taken up by a novice and be played 
after a few readings. 

The real greatness of C&S is in its 
supplements. There are quire a number now, 
including "Arden" which sets a world for play. 

The best supplements are "Swords and 
Sorcerers", which gives more cultural 
background, "The Chivalry and Sorcery 
Sourcebook", which gives great medieval de¬ 
tail", and "Bireme and Galley", the best 
rules for ship design, trade, and sea com- 
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ARE 

YOU 

RICH? 



Really wealthy? Rolling in it? Are you SO RICH that you 
can afford to buy every new game that comes out? 

If you're that rich, turn the page. Otherwise keep read¬ 
ing. 


The game hobby is growing by leaps and bounds. Publishers print more 
new games every month. Not just games . . . game supplements, game sce¬ 
narios, computer software, miniatures, rulebooks . . . LOTS OF THEM. 

That sounds great. But how do you choose? With inflation eating your 
dollars, you can’t afford to waste money on a game you’ll play once and forget. 

That’s where THE SPACE GAMER comes in. We run reviews of every new 
game and game product in the science fiction and fantasy world. We cover 
every game publisher fairly, without bias. (We review a lot of historical games, 
too.) 

Are you into computer games? Again — SPACE GAMER to the rescue! 
We review new game software — all kinds. With tapes costing $15 to $20 (and 
up) you can’t afford to waste your money on a dog. Read the reviews before 
you buy! 

Of course, we carry more than reviews. We’ve got articles on strategy. 
Variants and scenarios for your favorite games. Letters, cartoons, art. Fiction 
(and every piece of fiction is followed by a game scenario or variant for that 
story). We even have complete games in some issues. 

If you’re NOT a millionaire, your subscription to TSG may be the best 
game buy you ever make. Don’t buy games for the closets. Read the reviews 
first. Your game budget will go a lot farther. 


Name _ 

Address _ State_ Zip _ 

□ Check here if this is a subscription 
renewal. 


Enclosed is my check for 

□ $21 (one year - 12 issues) 

□ $39 (two years - 24 issues) 

□ $2.50 (sample copy) 


Canadian subscribers add $3 per year. Overseas subscribers add $20 per year (airmail). All payments should be in US funds, please. 


THE SPACE GAMER / Box18805-J / Austin, TX 78760 



le game suffers a terminal 
and excitement. Non-board- 
Like TFT at all. It is 
of those little mechanical 
:h no room for character 


gamers will not 
sort of like on 
boxing games, v 
development. 


TRAVELLER (Game Design Workhop): This 
is the outerspace Role Playing Game. It 
comes in 3 booklets which sell for $10.00 


press and less well known game systems in both 
sf and fantasy. Among these are HIGH FANTASY, 
ADVENTURES IN FANTASY, THE YSGARTH RULES, and 
BIFROST. They cater to different tastes in 
rule systems, with varying degrees of com¬ 
plexity. There are also many supplements which 
add to rule systems which already exist, and 
several scenarios designed for universal use 
with any system. 

Magazines are coming to play an in¬ 
creasingly important role in the field. There 













— ■■ PAID ADVERTISEMENT 

You are a comfcs fan or sc ience fiction 

You're whole life you have grown up reading about heroes, about fighting, 
about violence, crime. These have been exercises in a fantasy world that ts not 
ours. However, very soon your attitudes about heroism, war, and the military will 
become crucial. 

As you know, the Congress has re-instituted the REGISTRATION FOR THE DRAFT 
for those aged 19 and 20 years. Signing up at local post offices wfll go on this 
summer. Provisions are being made for other age groups to sign up, if necessary. 

The machinery for the actual draft has been set in motion. When you register for 
the draft this month, you could get a notice a week later to report for basic 
training. 

A registration for the Draft means only one thing. That a Draft, and therefore 
a War will follow. Registration is not a joke, a political giimtck, or anything like 
signing up for jury duty. It is a process by which your government— against your 
will and rights— asks you to kill other human beings in what they will inevitably 
call a "necessary defense" against American security. 

President Carter feels our "interests" in the Persian Gulf have been threatened. 
Threatened by the same people, fascists and political terrorists, unreasonable people 
(like the crazy Iranians who protested against the honest Shah we so carefully 
arranged to sit in power over there) — who are not only attacking us through our 
dependence on oil, but ideologically. 

I f you know anything about history, you have seen how governments have always 
rationalized a war to their people to eelist them in military mandatory service. You 
have seen that later, the war is never justified. The hypocrisy and manipulation 
become all too apparent. If you read the newspapers, you have seen how certain 
politicians, military leaders, and our current president have manipulated public 
opinion over the Iranian crises, the invasion of Afghanistan, and the Olympic with- 
drawl to stir up a new wave of nationalism and patriotism in America. One of the 
results of this is the justification of military action. 

But we can do something. Ue have to do it now, though. We can't wait. Evading 
the draft later on won't be as easy as with Vietnam. The exempttons for service have 
been all but eliminated, and discussion of a Visa freeze has been suggested as a way 
to detect those of us who want to take off to Canada, Switzerland, or Sweden. 

What do you believe? We believe that it is an inalienable human right to choose 
whether or not to fight in a war, and cause injury and death to otherwise innocent 
people. We believe that the registration and draft is unlawful, inhumane, and unjust. 
We are exercising our rights as Americans to prevent it's implementation. 

We have formed an organization called F.A.R. (which stands for Fans Against 
Registration). Its purpose is to bring together people in fandom who oppose the 
draft, and to initiate discussion of the issue in fanzines everywhere. Our ability 
to write letters will come in handy for the first phase of this action against the 
draft. 

Over the next few days, a national protest will occur. Groups throughout the 
country are notifying their members to write out "Anti-Draft Cards." No matter how 
old you are, you can send a card. Get a pre-stamped post card from the p.o. (10<) 
and write the statanent "I am registering AGAINST the draft" on the back and send 
it to "C.A.R.D., 245 Second Street, NE, Washington, DC 20002" These post cards 
will be collected and delivered to Jimmy Carter at the White House. The more people 
you can get to write cards, the better. 

The second step of the action is up to you. It consists of getting the word 
out to your friends in fandom and talking about this problem. Write letters to 
editors of fanzines, encourage your friends to talk about the draft at conventions 
and club meetings, in apas. 

Comic book fans and science fiction fans have always talked about heroism 
and violence and war when they were talking about Superman, Batman, and the X-Men. 

Now it's time to talk about it in a very different way. 

If you would like information about the legal status of registrants, and 
the names of local and national organizations and protest actions, write to Bill-Dale 
Marcinko or Chip Krug of AFTA MAGAZINE. Bill-Dale is at 47 Crater Av, Wharton, NJ 
07885, and Chip is at 6 Pittman Lane, Sicklerville, NJ 08081. DON'T WAIT!! 
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plausible.' Donald, said as he lay on the grass next 
to Jacqueline. He had taken her to a show and had 
been pleased that she had taken the trouble to put 
on her 'women's things.' Behind her prettied-up 
face, the intelligence that was Jacqueline peered 
out and frowned disapprovingly." 

These people talk and act like emotionless 
children. Fortunately, the neutron star is soon 
discovered, the action moves off the planet, and the 
half-tone personalities recede into the background. 


ON WINGS OF SONG by Thomas Disch (Bantam Book, 1980, 
$2.25) (ISBN: 0-553-13677-4) 

Bantam has chosen to issue in paperback Disch's 
latest novel, and by doing so have rendered a great 
service to the sf community. In short, On Wings of 
Song was by far the best book of 1979, and there is 
no excuse now for missing out on reading it. I only 
hope that this edition is read by enough people 
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a lonely woman who finds peace in that great plastic 
symbol of our times, Disneyland. In both stories, 
Brennert reveals the dignity and inner strengths of 
his people in a sensitive prose that marks him as 
the single best writer in the book. Sad to note, 
Brennert has left the sf field and neither of these 
stories is science fiction. 

Felix C. Gotschalk has won a reputation as a 


THE CATALYST by Charles L. Harness, (Pocket Books, 
191 pp., 1979, $1.95) 

Chalres L. Harness' The Catalyst is an exciting 
and fast-paced novel — with some flaws. A team of 
scientists in the 21st century attempts to find an 
efficient method of synthesizing Trialine, a drug 
that is thought to have many potential uses. The 
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protagonist is Paul Blandford, a patent lawyer for 
the Ashkettle Company, who tries to stop the 
politics of the corporation from destroying the 
scientists' work. Harness' convincing depiction of 
law is drawn from his own experience as a patent 
lawyer. He has also set up a fascinating (if not 
totally believable) lab group. The group is led by 
Johnnie Serane, a clever and talented scientist who 
makes his lab team work by melding together a group 
of scientific misfits unable to work other lab sections- 
The group's adversary is a scientist and egotist for 
the company named Kussman, who tries to break up the 
lab group because of its success. 

Paul's brother Billy was killed by Novarella, 
an epidemic created by a genetic research team. Paul 
discovers that Trialine may be able to cure the disease, 
and this is what drives him in the search for a 
catalyst that can synthesize Trialine. Paul becomes 
more and more caught up with Serane and his group — 
and the odd similarity between Serane and Paul's 
brother. 

The characters in the book are interesting — 
especially the oddball scientists, the mysterious 
Serane, and the delightfully selfish Kussman (who 
gets rid of workers when they're too successful and 
programs a computer to answer questions with a 
holographic image of himself). The characters may 
not be all that realistic, but isn't that noticable 
because of the exciting story. 

Harness' prose is adequate for the story, but 
there are some very nice moments, with some fas¬ 
cinating, almost surrealistic imagery. The image 
of a bridge is used repeatedly (and used in a very 
good, understated cover by an unknown artist — more 
publishers should credit artists). Paul and his 
brother had a strange adventure on a bridge before 


Billy died; Mary Derringer, a woman Paul becomes 
involved with, has a dream involving a bridge and 
the face of an unknown man seen behind it; and the 
image is repeated. The bridge may be an approp¬ 
riate symbol for this book, for a bridge is a kind 
of catalyst, enabling something to go from one 
state without being changed by the process. 

The background for the book is nicely worked 
out, although some of the biology is questionable. 
Harness has portrayed a highly technical society, 
endangered by scientific excesses like the accident 
which caused the epidemic, and food shortages — 
animal food is scarce and almost everything is 
carcinogenic. The author has also made good use of 
any personality to act as psychiatrist, talking 
analytic devices used in research, aid so on. The 
book also raises some interesting questions about the 
ability of science to solve problems. 

Charles L. Harness is highly thought of by some 
of his peers, but is little known to the general sf 
audience. That is mainly because of his sporadic 
production. He wrote for several years in the late 
1940's and early 1950's, returned for a short time 
in the mid 1960's, and seems to have returned to 
writing on a more regular basis now — this is his 
second novel in the last few years. 

As in The Rose and much of his earlier work, 
Harness hints that something strange and possibly 
transcendental is going on under the surface, but 
in The Catalyst this element is not as developed 
as it could have been. The Catalyst is still a good, 
enjoyable book with a readable and dramatic story¬ 
line. 

—Alan Lankin 
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San Diego Light foot Sue 

and other stories 

Tom Reamy 


Tom Reamy was a writer with an extraordinary understanding 
of the dark things that walk in the daytime as well as the light 
that shines despite deepening shadows. Whether he was 
writing about a young man's coming of age or life at the end of 
the world, he brought not only a sense of realism to his stories 
but a transcendent beauty and sensitivity. 

11 wondrous tales have been gathered together with an 
introduction by Harlan Ellison, an appreciation of Tom by 
Howard Waldrop, a full color dustjacket and illustrated 
endpapers by Leo and Diane Dillon. 2300 copies are avail¬ 
able, 100 of which are reserved for a signed and slipcased 
edition. 


$ 14.95 for the trade edition 

€orth 


(add $.80 per book for shipping) 


5539 Jackson 
Kansas City, Mo. 
'publishers 64130 
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Connter-Thrnsts 




file also heard fron: Pdchard S. HcEnroe, Janes J.J. 
Wilson, Carl Bennett, Peter Silverman, Karen 
Kuykendall, Paul C. Allen, P.obert_Frazier, Patricia 
Matthews, Charles T. Smith. - DDF/ 


VINGE cont from pa 9 

THRUST : THE WHITE GODDESS taught me about the 
historioclty of the matriarchal construct; 
it reminded me of alternatives. Is it science 
fiction's place to educate or make your think, 
like Grave's book does? 

VINGE : The reaction you had to THE WHITE GODDESS 
is the sort I often have to reading anthro¬ 
pology or sf — it makes you realize that the 
way things function in your small portion of 
the world, the galaxy, the universe, are not 
necessarily universal truths. It throws you 
off guard. In order to simply write the stuff, 
you have to stretch your imagination; try to 
see past what is into what could be. John 
Gardner, in his book about "moral" fiction, 
cites that sf is one of the few kinds of 
fiction being written now that actively 
attempts to give the reader something to 
think about, something more than mind candy. 

I think serious literature has always 
attempted to do more than entertain. Jim 
Frenkel of Dell Books once told me that he 
feels science fiction is modern literature, 
the literature of our current, future-shock, 
changing society; as opposed to "mainstream" 
literature, which is usually set in a 
static world that more resembles the 1950's. 

THRUST: Is there any one setting in your stories 


to date that you plan to expand into a future 
history? 

VINGE : Right now I am enjoying the exploration 
of different possible futures, as many as 
I can. A few stories have fallen into the 
same setting — the Heaven Belt stories, and 
a couple which could lie in the same future, 
tho earlier — but it is not due to specific 
intentions. On the other end, once I have 
created any distinct future, I definitely 
consider it open to further exploration, like 
a new found land. 

THRUST: Do you feel that you have found your wings 
as a novelist? 

VINGE : Yes, I think so. When I started out to 
write THE SNOW QUEEN I had no idea it would 
be 600+ pages long (in manuscript); but even 
a "normal" length novel seemed daunting. I 
was lucky I didn't know the truth, or I might 
never have started it. Now, after having 
written something this long, I feel less 
daunted by the novel length. In some ways 
it's easier than writing shorter works; you 
don't have to change gears mentally so often, 
so the gross amount of wordage is much higher. 
My next big project novel will be a separate 
entity though, a complete story within it¬ 
self. If the series comes out as I hope, all 
the separate books will complement and en¬ 
hance the total effect of the saga. It’s 
currently called The Origem Loop , and will 
have as part of its background the 4 worlds 
of Hopi mythology. I guess I've always by 
nature been someone who has to write long. I 
foresee more short things in the future, be¬ 
cause I still get "short" ideas. But novels 
will probably be m y main creative medium 

_from now on. 
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THIS MAN IS DANGEROUS! 



I think Heavy Metal sucks. I 
think it's idiotic beyond belief. 


...I tagged him a good one, 
right in the pudding trough, 
and zappo! , over he went, 
ass-over-teakettle... 


"Weirdworld" is bad, cheap, 
silly imitation Tolkien. And 
Tolkien is imbecile shit to 
begin with! 


HARLAN ELLISON SPEAKS OUT 


In His Longest, Most Controversial Interview Ever! 




















